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Telephone lines are lifelines.They So too, in vastly increased quantities, 
carry the communications so vital to are being sped telephones and switch- 
our expanding defense program. boards—and radio apparatus for the air 
The photograph shows wires being _ forces and the Signal Corps. 

made into a telephone cable. Such cable The efficiency of Bell Telephone 
—containing billions of feet of this wire —_ service is more than ever essential to 
—is being rushed by Western Electric to government and business, and now as 
meet the urgent telephone needs of the —_ always Western Electric can be counted 
armed forces and of industry. on to supply the life lines. 
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THE ASSOCIATION AS A COORDINATING AGENCY 


THEopoRE A. DIsTLER 
President, Franklin and Marshall College, Formerly Dean, Lafayette College 


T IS my firm conviction that the Associa- 

tion of School and College Placement offers 
infinite opportunity for the improvement of 
techniques in connection with personnel and 
placement, and I have great faith in the part 
which it can take in the guidance and occu- 
pational and vocational adjustment of young 
men and women. There is a pressing need 
for guiding young people into the fields of 
work for which they are best suited through 
mental, physical and personality endowments, 
and this can best be done by coordinating the 
training which they are to receive with the 
occupational needs of the educational, pro- 
fessional, business, and industrial world. 


Accordingly, I believe that one of the most 
important functions of the Association is the 
formation of a cooperative agency through 
which it will be possible for industry and em- 
ployers, on the one hand, to secure definite 
information concerning the functioning of the 
college placement bureaus, as well as in re- 
gard to curricula and training which college 
men are receiving in preparation for their 
various careers; and where the placement men 
in colleges, on the other hand, may learn 
directly from business and industry of the 
available employment opportunities and the 
kind of training necessary in order to qualify 
the individuals for these positions. 

As a result of the present emergency, men 
are being attracted toward those industries 
where jobs are plentiful and offer large com- 
pensation. As an inevitable consequence, 
shortages in personnel are occurring in other 
industries, which although less fluctuating, are 
also immediately less remunerative. This situ- 
ation will ultimately result in a lack of bal- 
ance from the standpoint of placement and 
personnel, and we should make a definite 
effort to prevent this occurrence. Otherwise, 
a few years hence when the impetus which 


has been given to industry through national 
defense is no longer present, we will find 
ourselves suffering from a severe lack of 
balance, and a long period of reorganization 
will be necessary in order to arrive at the 
proper adjustment. In view of these factors, 
careful consideration should be given to the 
question of a short-range versus long-range 
point of view. Every effort should be made 
to guard against the danger of our young 
people’s sacrificing the future for immediate 
opportunities, because of the fact that the 
latter offer greater substantial reward. 

Now is the time to study the problem of 
adjustment, which will be the inevitable result 
of this emergency period. Now is the time to 
consider how adequately these special skills 
which are being acquired can be utilized later 
on, or how easily they can be translated, with 
refresher training, into some skill useful in 
ordinary times. 


Determination of Occupational Trends 


When the present employment situation is 
considered, it can easily be seen how valuable 
would be an agency for determining occu- 
pational trends. For instance, let us look at 
the field of engineering. Several years ago 
engineers found it difficult to find employment 
suited to their training, and as a result, the 
number of young men electing to follow this 
course decreased greatly. Now there is a des- 
perate need for well-trained engineers, and a 
number of colleges are instituting summer 
courses in order to hasten their qualification. 
A similar condition exists in regard to insur- 
ance. Two years ago, insurance men tell me, 
they were able to secure any number of desir- 
able men for available positions, but today 
they are finding it practically impossible to 
attract the superior type which they require. 

To my mind, the important factor is to 
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A View oF THE CAMPUS 


treat this entire problem from the standpoint 
of guiding young people into training for 
fields of endeavor which will assure them a 
future as well as an immediate income. We 
should be continually studying occupational 
trends and endeavoring to anticipate future 
needs, so that there will not result over-supply 
in one field and under-supply in another. 
Herein lies the value of the Association of 
School and College Placement, dependent, 
however, upon the cooperation of Schools, 
Colleges, and Business and Industrial Firms. 


Function of Committees and Sections 


This can be done through the various Com- 
mittees and Sections which are functioning as 
a part of the Association, and whose duty it 
is to study the problem of guidance and 
placement, and to report the results to the 
member agencies. You will be interested to 
know that there are a number of committees 
which will study broad concepts of placement 
and guidance, such as Senior Recruiting in 
the Colleges, Technical Aspects of Business 
and Teacher Placement, Law of Supply and 


or LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


Demand in College Placement Work, Student 
Personnel and Counseling, Occupational Ad. 
justment and Training Courses for Recent 
Graduates, to mention only a few. These Com. 
mittees will endeavor to secure all pertinent 
information available in the areas assigned. 
In addition to the Committees, there will be 
Sections for the major fields of activity, such 
as Insurance, Medicine, Accounting, En 
gineering, Banking, Manufacturing, Social 
Economy, etc. It will be the duty of the 
Section Leader to secure from the Committees 
all information which has any relationship to 
his particular field and to make it available 
to the member agencies of the Association. 


For instance, actually very little is known 
by the majority of young people concerning 
the opportunities available in various occu- 
pations. Take the field of insurance, for ex- 
ample. How many people really understand 
it fully in all its ramifications and modifica- 
tions? I recently attended a meeting at which 
were present several Insurance men and sev- 
eral college placement officials, and the Insur- 
ance men were discussing the difficulties which 
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they had encountered in securing qualified 
men as actuarials. One of the placement 
officers expressed the opinion that this was 
due to the fact that the colleges were not 
informed of the requirements and training 
necessary to qualify an individual for the po- 
sition, and he cited a case in which he had 
sent several graduates in higher mathematics 
to apply for an actuarial position, only to 
find that they had been unable to pass the 
necessary tests, probably due to the fact that 
the proper courses were not included in their 
curriculum. This is simply given as an ex- 
ample, for undoubtedly similar cases occur 
in every business and industry. However, I 
believe that such a situation can be avoided 
by undertaking the necessary studies and 
making the resultant reports available to col- 
leges and to industry. 

If the Association, through the functioning 
of the various committees and sections and 
the dissemination of information thus ac- 
quired, could serve as a clearing house be- 
tween the schools and colleges, on one hand, 
and business and industry, on the other, it 
would perform a great service to the young 
people in helping them to prepare intelli- 
sently for their future. This plan appeals to 
me as logical, for the idea is to ascertain 
from industry in advance what it wants and 
requires, and then to pass this information 
on to the schools and colleges, thus enabling 
them adequately to prepare their students for 
careers. The information would be available 
at all times, and the Association would thus 
serve as a valuable adjunct, especially to the 
small colleges throughout the nation, where it 
might not be possible for them to have a com- 
plete placement set-up and to secure the de- 
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sired information for themselves. In this way 
we could help them in the solution of their 
problems. 

Furthermore, by studying occupational 
trends it will be possible for placement officers 
to direct the attention of students in their 
junior or sophomore years, when there is a 
pretty fair indication of the fields of endeavor 
which will offer the greatest opportunity. 


Need for Support 


Here we have a group of busy men in col- 
leges and industry, who are enthusiastically 
and voluntarily giving their time and effort 
because of their very real belief in this under- 
taking and its future potentialities. They are 
wholeheartedly behind the movement because 
of their conviction in its worth and its sig- 
nificant implications for ultimately bringing 
about the better adjustment of youth and a 
consequent decrease in maladjustment, all this 
to be done on the basis of as sound informa- 
tion as can be secured. 

The future should present a continual striv- 
ing toward the welfare of youth in all walks 
of life through improved training, careful 
guidance, and career planning, and the 
thoughtful selection of candidates for given 
fields of work. These goals can be attained 
increasingly effectively in so far as the Asso- 
ciation of School and College Placement is 
permitted to grow through the enthusiasms of 
its members, and through the generous con- 
tributions in thought, time, and money of 
those people who will be most benefited by its 
growth. As each day new members are added, 
the Association will be enabled to enlarge its 
field of usefulness to youth, to business, to 
industry, and to the academic world. 
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1() itigh Schools Made 370900 


Ten high schools, in as many states, made $3700.00 during 

































the past academic year, and high school records will show : 
that many times ten made nearly as much, or even more. = 
In fact, nearly 6000 schools in all, and in every section of jur 
the country, were able to buy athletic equipment, books for fac 
their libraries, radios, sound amplifying equipment, moving fil 
picture projectors and many other accessories which would cal 
have been impossible had it not been for the plan offered by m¢ 
Curtis Publishing Company. = 
to 
da 
In addition the students who participated in this plan gained 
practical business experience which cannot be acquired in so 
the schoolroom, and which progressive educators declare M 
to be necessary for business advancement. The community, . 
too, benefited during the one week of activity. j 
n¢ 
The Curtis Vocational Plan, now entering its twenty-second ” 
year, is available to public, private, and parochial schools 
throughout the country. : 
th 
to 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE: VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR s 





urtis Publishing Company 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
































Rosert F. 


UMMER is synonymous 
with vacation time for most 
college juniors but each year 
there are increasing thousands 
who are taking tryout jobs as 
a proving ground for their in- 
tended careers. While their 
classmates are enjoying them- 
selves, summer becomes voca- 
tion time for these ambitious 
juniors as they go to work in 
factories, business offices, law 
firms, government bureaus, 


Rosert F. 


To nine 

months of academics they are adding three 
months of practicalities, exposing themselves 
to the rigors and rewards of earning their 


daily bread. 


They are heeding a basic truth expounded 
so often by Charles F. Kettering, General 
Motors vice-president, to the effect that, “You 
don’t learn how to play golf or how to fiddle 
by reading it in a book; you’ve got to do 
some fiddling or golfing.” Likewise, you can- 
not read about work, you have got to try 
working to find out what a job is like. 


camps and resorts. 


Summer jobs for college students are not a 
new development. As long as there have been 
students working their way through college 
there has been the necessity for many of them 
to earn what they could during vacations. 
Seldom have students sought summer posi- 
tions for their vocational values, or viewed 
them as opportunities for training and experi- 
ence. It was a matter of how much they 
could earn or how good a time they could 
enjoy. Nevertheless, without intention, they 
invariably brought away certain lessons of 
unquestionable vocational value, for it can be 
stated that any job requiring that duties be 
performed to the satisfaction of the boss is a 


contribution to vocational experience. 


SUMMER WORK FROM A CAREER STANDPOINT 


Secretary of Appointments, Columbia University 





Moore 


Formulation of Junior Trainee 


Plan 


Employers are often heard 
to complain that college gradu- 
ates do not know what kind of 
a job they want and, once em- 
ployed, they are slow to adjust 
to the business world. There is 
no denying the justification of 
these remarks especially when 
the college graduate comes to 
the employer without previous 
work experience. Why should 
a college graduate know defi- 
nitely what he wants to work at without try- 
ing himself out on a job? Why should he 
adjust quickly to his first job when the jump 
from the college campus, with its varied cur- 
riculum and constant change, to the routine- 
ness of business is even greater than from 
high school to college? These were a few of 
the considerations that caused us in the Col- 
umbia Appointments Office to formulate a 
junior trainee plan. 


Moore 


The author of our plan, and the one respon- 
sible for its execution, is Miss Mary A. Weg- 
ener, Assistant Secretary of Appointments, 
who heads our student employment division 
where students are placed in term-time and 
summer jobs. Before the inauguration of our 
formal summer trainee plan students were 
placed in the first suitable job to come along, 
with the emphasis upon fitting the student to 
the job. Our new plan calls for fitting the job 
to the student without, of course, losing sight 
of the requirement that the student must also 
be qualified for the appointment. 


In brief, the summer trainee plan calls for 
the classification of juniors and others one 
year away from their final degree according 
to their occupational and professional inter- 
ests; the promotion of a supply of trainee 
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jobs of many varieties; and the matching of 
students and jobs according to their voca- 
tional choice. Where students are without a 
definite occupational focus, we attempt to 
direct them into the kind of position where 
they will get a variety of experience so that 
they can sample several different types of 
work. The plan concentrates on juniors be- 
cause we find that juniors are much more 
sensitive to career problems than underclass- 
men; also, there is a readier acceptance of 
men one year away from their degrees by 
employers. This leaves the vacation periods 
following the freshmen and sophomore years 
for travel or work in summer camps, beaches 
or hotels. 

To begin with we had a nucleus of summer 
trainee opportunities because several of the 
companies that regularly recruit seniors are 
also on the lookout for outstanding juniors 
as they have long been convinced of the profit 
to themselves of such a program. In the main 
these companies are seeking technical students 
but a few also interview students with sta- 
tistical, accounting, and sales training. To 
broaden the number of opportunities avail- 
able we wrote several hundred letters in search 
of additional employers willing to cooperate. 
Our efforts were timely, for the great surge of 
reemployment due to the National Defense 
program made it easier for many companies 
to use temporary summer employees. This 
same situation, it should be noted, also de- 
tered a few companies from participating 
because they were able to train only their per- 
manent employees, lacking time and space to 
give to others. While the total results of our 
efforts are not yet known, we are gratified to 
recall the helpful cooperation of employers 
representing many different fields who offered 
our students summer trainee opportunities. 
We are convinced that there is a wide open 
field for more effective occupational orienta- 
tion through the further development of the 
summer trainee program. 


1] 





Advantages of the Plan 


The advantages to the student of a summer 
traineeship are fairly self-evident. For factual 
information covering the value of summer 
work I wrote to several representative com- 
panies for their viewpoint on the subject. 
Rather than list the advantages and disadvan- 
tages as my own opinion I am privileged to 
quote from letters written by the employers 
of summer trainees. 

The Eastman Kodak Company’s policy re- 
lating to summer trainees is well established 
and of long duration. Each summer the Com- 
pany has employed a comparatively large 
number of young people who are still at 
school. Earl M. Billings, Business and Tech- 
nical Personnel Director, writes: 

“We are enthusiastic about the possibilities 
of summer employment, first because it pro- 
vides us with a first-hand opportunity to make 
permanent selections the following year from 
the young people who have done very well 
with us the previous summer; and secondly, 
because it gives young people an accurate 
view and a better understanding of the work- 
ings of industry. Also, this policy helps carry 
on work during the vacations of the regular 
employees. 

“Young people are chosen for summer 
work with the same care that is used in select- 
ing for permanent positions. They are told 
that, while the work in many cases is just a 
work situation requiring no special training, 
it does provide a real test of their ability to 
do a job, and it gives them an opportunity to 
observe something of employee relations and 
of the Company’s policies. It really provides 
an interview period lasting for the entire sum- 
mer rather than for a few minutes in a uni- 
versity classroom or in a placement office. 
They can constantly observe and be observed. 

“Wherever possible, young people with spe- 
cial training are placed in work relating to 
their chosen field. For example, a junior in 
mechanical engineering will work in a depart- 
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ment doing a job relating to that field, and a 
student majoring in accounting will be doing 
some minor work in that field. Students re- 
turn to their classrooms, after a summer of 
experience, with a better appreciation of the 
workings of industry and with a better under- 
standing of the inter-relationship and cooper- 
ation of employees and departments. Indus- 
try has an equally good opportunity to learn 
from direct observation of each young per- 
son what each contributes to his job and how 
well and cooperatively he works with his 
colleagues. 


“Coming to work for our Company in a 
summer position, a young man will receive no 
special treatment that any other employee 
does not receive. These young men are not 
given the impression that they are here for a 


grand tour of the Company, but they are here 
to do a job, regardless of its significance. We 
do have, however, a cooperative attitude on 
the part of all employees, especially when 
these young people show their willingness to 
carry on their particular task to the best of 
their ability. 


“Before each young man returns to his 
school work, a conference is held with him 
by some member of the personnel department. 
Various points are discussed such as what 
subjects he should follow at school which 
would be most helpful to him in his chosen 
field. Often, young people find that their 
interest in a certain field is greatly stimulated 
as a result of their summer work, and occa- 
sionally, a young man finds that he wishes to 


change his course. In many cases, young 
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people find that they wish to pursue graduate 
courses in order to become better trained for 
their chosen career.” 

Paul W. Boynton, Supervisor of Employ- 
ment of the Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, 
author of Six Ways To Get A Job, states: 

“We are highly in favor of summer em- 
ployment and it is generally practiced, the 
number employed depending upon the num- 
ber of vacancies available. The Marketing and 
Manufacturing Departments probably take 
the greatest number of men. There is enough 
work to be done so that a student is fully 
employed during the summer, and depart- 
ments try to rotate the men as much as pos- 
sible on the different jobs for educational 
purposes. There are no strings attached to 
either party but it is hoped that a permanent 
connection will be desired by the student as 
well as the Company. It has worked out ex- 
tremely well for I can think of only two 
or three men who have not come with us 
permanently.” 

George R. Beach, Jr., Manager of the Per- 
sonnel Division of the DuPont Company has 
this to say, “From the Company’s standpoint, 
it gives us a chance to evaluate prospective 
permanent employees and, in times like these 
when college students find ample opportuni- 
ties, we are in a position to ‘sell’ DuPont to 
them during the summer. The college student 
who thinks he will enhance his technical 
knowledge by summer employment is labor- 


ing under an illusion unless he happens to be 
on the way to the doctorate, because the type 
of job in which he will be placed is neces- 
sarily very elemental and routine in nature. 
On the other hand, it does give the boy a 
chance to learn a little of the general philoso- 
phy of the company which employs him and 
to find out what it means to punch a time 
clock and other matter-of-fact details of in- 
dustrial life.” 

J. M. Elliott of the Personnel Research De- 
partment of The Procter & Gamble Company 
writes that “The large majority of placements 
is made in what we call the Field Advertis- 
ing Division, a division of the Advertising 
and Promotion Department. The work con- 
sists of giving prepared talks to housewives 
at the time coupons or samples are handed 
out to them. This summer, for example, we 
placed approximately twenty-five to thirty-five 
college students on advertising crews. Much 
of our field advertising work is done during 
the summer months and these college men 
provide us with a higher type of man, on the 
average, than we could otherwise secure.” Mr. 
Elliott cites as some of the advantages of this 
type of summer work for the college trainee 
the following: 

“It is splendid training for the men, en- 
abling them to learn how the ‘other half’ 
of the world lives, how to talk on their feet 
to all types of people, in addition to learning 


(Continued on page 52) 
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PLACEMENT SERVICES IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIEs* 


Luu B. ANDERSON 


OME colleges and universities frankly de- 
clare that the purpose of their prescribed 
course, or courses, is to train the mind of the 
individual, to 
quicken his un- 
derstanding and 
to broaden his 
outlook on life. 
It is believed that 
this preparation 
should form a 
firm foundation 
for the successful 
pursuit of what- 





ever vocation the 
oT - individual desires 
Lutu B. ANDERSON 

to enter upon, 
This type of institution 
either attracts students who, economically, are 
able to defer making a decision about any fu- 
ture vocation, or who do not realize how diffi- 
cult it has become for graduates to find em- 
ployment when they have no special training. 

Many institutions of higher education, on 
the other hand, seem to be accepting greater 
responsibility for knowing more about each 
student, for training him to meet the demands 
of our changing economic structure and for 
helping him to find the kind of a job which 
will be compatible with his abilities, training, 
and personality. These institutions believe 
that the success of a college or its placement 
bureau can be determined by the number of 
well-adjusted students it has placed in busi- 
ness, in industry or in teaching. 

Because of the depression and the growing 
demands of students and parents for assist- 
ance, much personnel work has developed 
rather haphazardly. 


after graduation. 


In many universities 
there is a great deal of overlapping, which 
means duplication not only of work but also 
of funds. Recognizing this weakness, several 





* Based upon a study made by Mrs. Anderson for U. S. 
Office of Education. 





universities have evaluated their services and 
are working toward closer coordination, while 
others are making a critical survey of the 
whole personnel problem of which placement 
is only a part, in the hope that the funds 
which are now available may be used to 
better advantage and that students’ problems 
may be dealt with more effectively. 


Collection and Use of Personnel Data 


Since placement seems to be the goal 
toward which many activities carried on jn 
the colleges are directed, it is impossible to 
discuss this phase of personnel work without 
touching upon other phases which have pre. 
ceded it. The admissions office is interested jn 
the student’s pre-college history. So is the em. 
ployer. The employer is also interested in the 
results of tests, such as intelligence, aptitude, 
achievement, and vocational interest as well 
as of physical and health examinations. Dis. 
ciplinary problems, as they have bearing 
upon future employment and vocational ad. 
justment, also enter into the picture. The 
registrar's records of scholastic standing, 
extra-curricular activities, and social life as 
it contributes to personality development, are 
all important. Orientation courses in educa- 
tional, vocational, and personality adjustment, 
library service and vocational conferences 
likewise have direct bearing on placement. In 
fact, employers are interested in any pertinent 
data collected by counselors, faculty advisors, 
deans, and others who work with the student 
on the campus. 

So one finds that practically every college 
studied, in a recent survey, keeps accurale 
and so far as possible, up-to-date files or 
cumulative records. Most placement bureaus 
endeavor also to add to these files up-to-date 
information about the alumni. In some insti 
tutions these records are made available to 
the student so that he may use the informs 
tion as a guide to help him improve as he 
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develops, and to become better adjusted, not 
only to college life but to life in general. 
Other institutions consider these records as 
confidential, for use of administrators, fac- 
ulty members and employers only. 


A personnel sheet has many valuable uses. 
Not only does it help the student to see him- 
celf as others see him, but it is helpful to the 
faculty in recommending him, it can be sent 
to employers, or it can be given to a student 
when he goes to interview employers. Com- 
pany representatives who interview seniors on 
the campus can take the time to explain the 
work of the company instead of being forced 
to ask so many questions about the applicant, 
if they have in hand a personnel sheet con- 
taining all available data. 


Types of Organization 


There are three general types of organiza- 
tion used to effect the placement of students: 
Centralized, decentralized, and a combination 
of the two. In the centralized bureau, the 
director of placement keeps a central file con- 
taining all available information concerning 
each student, and the deans of the various 
schools, heads of departments, faculty com- 
mittees and students cooperate with the bu- 
reau in numerous ways. There is usually a 
central committee composed of representa- 
tives from all bureaus in the university, who 
meet to discuss the work. This exchange of 
experience is advantageous because techniques 
which have proved effective in one depart- 
ment may be made available for adoption in 
another. Interested employers may get in 
touch with students through this centra! clear- 
ing house. 


In the universities where the work is decen- 
tralized, each school has an organized bureau 
with separate files and independent activities. 
The placement work in some is still further 
decentralized and carried on informally, the 
members of the faculty and heads of depart- 


ments recommending individual students when 
they hear of openings. 

When there is a combination of the cen- 
tralized and decentralized forms of organiza- 
tion, the records are kept in a central office 
and there is a general personnel policy ap- 
plicable to work in each school, but the activ- 
ities are decentralized in terms of function. 

Many institutions are trying to tie the 
alumni closer to their alma mater, whether 
the graduates are organized into associations 
or not. This closer cooperation assists both 
the alumni and the institution. The alumni 
can keep the college informed of conditions, 
salaries and openings in their respective 
fields, can address and otherwise counsel un- 
dergraduates, and can use their influence in 
helping seniors to secure employment. 

Many colleges and universities take the 
initiative in soliciting jobs for seniors and 
graduates. Some of these have full-time field 
secretaries or personnel officers or faculty 
members who are relieved of part of their 
teaching load to visit business, industrial, 
professional and educational concerns in or- 
der to ascertain where openings are likely to 
occur, to acquaint the employers with the 
courses presented and with graduates who are 
available, and to learn from employers about 
changing conditions. Other colleges leave the 
solicitation to the student but do furnish data 
upon request from the student. This passive 
attitude makes the placement office a service 
to business, industry, and education but only 
indirectly a service to students. This practice 
is unfortunate because a student’s first job 
after graduation often influences his whole 
career as well as his mental attitude toward 
himself, his chosen field and his alma mater. 


Importance of Follow-up Work 


Follow-up work has value for both the 
graduate and the college. Personnel officers 
are beginning to realize that endeavoring to 
find the right job for the right man is vastly 
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more important than merely trying to find a 
job for each student. All during his school 
life the emphasis has been placed upon the 
contribution of education to the development 
of the individual; now the graduate has to 
learn that he must be developed for the good 
of the company, or, if he is teaching, that his 
development becomes of secondary impor- 
tance. There are many pitfalls along the road 
when one is learning to change from the 
receiving end to the giving end of life. 
According to a recent survey of many leading 
corporations, nearly 90 per cent of the young 
people lost their jobs due to faulty character 
traits while only 10 per cent lost them because 
of lack of specific ability. The same survey 
revealed that more than 75 per cent fail to 
win promotion because of faulty character 
traits and less than 25 per cent because of 
lack of specific skill. Field workers have be- 
come interested, therefore, in following up 
former graduates to help them become ad- 
justed to the conditions or demands of their 
chosen field. Employers are asked to rate the 
graduate over a given period of time, and the 
college assists in the process of adjustment 
wherever and whenever possible. 

Some colleges follow up their students for 
one year, some for two, and a few for five 
years. One college found that 40 per cent of 
the alumni who applied to the placement office 
had been out of college for five years or less; 
it expressed the belief that if placement bu- 
reaus aided alumni during the first five years 
after graduation, the majority would probably 
be satisfactorily placed. Another university 
keeps available permanent records for all 
registrants for ten years after the last date of 
communication. 

Some teachers colleges do follow-up work 
only if requests come from graduates, em- 
ployers or supervisors. In some instances, 
principals and superintendents think that 
when an inquiry is made it is because the 
teacher is planning to leave or is dissatisfied. 
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Others resent the inquiry as an attempt to 
pry into the activities of the local school 
Candidates themselves sometimes resent the 
follow-up procedure. Possibly there is need 
for instruction of students and school officials 
on the importance of this phase of personnel 
work, 

Many administrators think there is need 
for continued cooperation between educa. 
tional institutions and the outside concerms 
which employ the product of the school, not 
only for the welfare of their graduates by 
also because follow-up work helps the colleges 
to adapt their training programs to mee 
changing needs of business and _ industry, 
Many employers welcome the assistance given 
by college personnel officers. Because of this 
growing spirit of cooperation the gap between 
theory and practice appears to have narrowed 
considerably in some institutions. There is 
danger, however, in offering too highly spe. 
cialized courses since rapid changes in techno- 
logical development might make the material 
obsolete in four or five years when the student 
would be ready for full-time employment. 
Many companies would rather give the spe- 
cific training to the men themselves, and are 
now giving graduates training courses which 
last from a few months to two years. 


Major Difficulties 


Major difficulties arise, in many instances, 
from the lack of adequate funds. This handi- 
cap results in an understaffed office, with an 
insufficient number of clerks to keep records 
and files up-to-date. Often the bureau is em- 
barrassed by not having at its disposal recep- 
tion rooms where employers may interview 
students. Where the activities are decentral- 
ized much time and effort, on the part of both 
employers and students, are lost unless a cross 
reference of registration is kept for those 
who are majoring in more than one field. 
Some institutions lack adequate funds for 
publicity notices, circulars, field visits by per 
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To the school and college graduate of today, life 
insurance offers careers in a variety matched by 
few other fields of American Business. From the 
strictly scientific to the personable, sales-minded 
type, young talent finds in modern insurance the 
opportunity for self-expression, growth and the 
building of stable, interesting careers. 


For a closer view of the unlimited horizons in 
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write to The President... 
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sonnel officers, telephone calls and other con- 
tacts which would bring employer and student 
together. 

Many employers are very specific in their 
demands and refuse to be satisfied with grad- 
uates who do not measure up to their stand- 
ards. Not only does each firm establish its 
own concept of what constitutes an outstand- 
ing college man or woman, but often the 
judgment of its representative is at variance 
with that of the personnel officer and faculty 
members. As has been said, a greater stress 
is being placed on personality traits. Many 
employers, particularly in the field of educa- 
tion, think that participation in extra-curricu- 
lar activities aids in the development of the 
personality of the prospective teacher. They 
are, therefore, interested in knowing the activ- 
ities participated in and the ability of the 
candidate to teach similar activities. Personnel 
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workers, on the other hand, wonder if stu- 
dents are not attracted to such activities 
because they possess from the beginning 
desirable qualities which one expects to find 
in leaders. One personnel officer thinks that 
if these activities can really develop social 
traits, colleges have done little to assist under- 
socialized students. 
* * & * & 

One might be inclined to ask, “How effec- 
tive have these placement procedures been in 
the past?” Any figures which showed the 
success of placement bureaus prior to July, 
1940, when our National Defense Program 
was launched would be distinctly out-of-date 
and probably misleading. Several years ago, 
President Compton of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology reported that “science 
had created during the twentieth century 

(Continued on page 67) 
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NEW TECHNIQUES OF TEACHER PLACEMENT 


Joun H. Minnick 
Dean of the School of Education, University of Pennsylvania 


HE function of a school of 

education is to serve the 
state by helping to provide a 
properly educated citizenry. 
One of the most important fac- 
tors in discharging this obliga- 
tion is the supply of efficient 
personnel for public and pri- 
vate schools at every level from 
the nursery school to the insti- 
tutions of higher education. For 
this purpose not only must the 
student body be carefully se- 
lected and properly educated, 
but each individual must be placed in a posi- 
tio which enables him to render the maxi- 
mum service to society. 

Thus, the placement of candidates for the 
educational profession becomes a cooperative 
function of the school and the placement 
service. The latter should not be thought of 
as an agency outside the school to which is 
given the responsibility of disposing of its 
product. Rather it should be considered an 
integral part of the institution, serving as a 
point of contact with the educational public, 
through which its candidates are placed. 
Although we shall use the school to indicate 
that part of the institution directly concerned 
with the preparation of candidates, and place- 
ment service to indicate the part specifically 
charged with the placement of candidates, we 
should think of the two as constituting a 
single institution having the common purpose 
indicated above. 


Function of the School 


The school has two primary functions in 
this plan of cooperation. First, it is respon- 
sible for the selection and preparation of suit- 
able candidates for the educational profes- 
sion. It should, from the first contact with a 
candidate for admission, study his qualifica- 
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_ tions and either guide him out 
of the profession, if it is evi- 
dent that he is unfitted for the 
work of an educator, or else 
into that phase of the work 
through which he will probably 
have the greatest opportunity 
for Having selected 
such a candidate for admission, 
the school is responsible for 
setting up and administering 
an educational program which 
will prepare him for the phase 
of educational work which he 

will probably enter. Thus, if the placement 
service is to work effectively, the school must 
furnish it with candidates whose chances for 
success in one or more phases of educational 
work are high. 

Second, the school is definitely responsible 
for furnishing the placement service with such 
information concerning each candidate as will 
make possible the most efficient placement. 
Generally, such information is obtained by 
the placement service directly from references 
whose names are supplied by the candidate. 
Letters thus secured are placed in the hands 
of employers with the result that they often 
do more harm than good. Such letters are 
frequently biased in one way or another. The 
candidate naturally selects as his references 
persons whom he believes to be favorable to 
him and carefully avoids any who know of 
his short-comings. Some references are anx- 
ious to be helpful and exaggerate his virtues; 
others, rightfully believing that the employer 
should have a complete picture of the candi- 
date, emphasize both positive and negative 
qualities. Often, the mention of a single nega- 
tive quality outweighs all the positive qualities 
and kills the candidate’s chance for an inter- 
view. A clash of personalities or a misjudg- 
ment of a reference may result in a statement 
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which is unfair to a good candidate. Unethi- 
cal school administrators have been guilty 
of giving favorable recommendations to em- 
ployees whom they desire to remove from 
their systems and unfavorable statements con- 
cerning those whom they would retain. 

To avoid these difficulties it is suggested 
that the individual letters collected by the 
placement service be referred to the personnel 
director, who, with the director of student 
teaching and certain other members of the 
faculty of the school, shall draw up a single 
statement indicating the type of position for 
which the candidate should be recommended 
and setting forth his qualifications for such 
a position. This statement, together with the 
original letters, should be filed in the place- 
ment service. The use of this material will be 
discussed later. 


Function of the Placement Service 


The placement service also has two primary 


functions in this plan of cooperation. First, 
it should locate the vacancies for which can- 
didates are to be recommended. In achieving 
this purpose, it should be responsible for 
acquainting the educational public with the 
school’s method for the selection and prepa- 
ration of candidates, as well as the placement 
service's plans to serve the educational pub- 
lic. It should also prepare and circulate 
among probable employers lists of available 
candidates. 

Second, the placement service is responsible 
for placing a candidate’s qualifications before 
an employer in such a way as to induce him 
to follow up the case with a careful investi- 
gation of the candidate’s fitness for the va- 
cancy in question. To this end, the placement 
service should collect, organize, and make 
easily accessible, information concerning each 
candidate. The school administrator is a busy 
man who does not care to waste time waiting 
for materials to be gathered. However, if he 
is a wise school man, he understands that the 
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success of his school depends more upon the 
selection of teachers than any other one fae. 
tor. Therefore, if the materials for a pre. 
liminary presentation of a candidate’s case 
are readily accessible and have been prepared 
to present his qualifications clearly, the em. 
ployer can be induced to follow up a case 
with more careful investigation. 


Accurate Determination of Candidate's 
Qualifications 

The chief instrument to be used in the 
preliminary presentation is the statement of 
qualifications prepared by the personnel di- 
rector and referred to earlier in this article, 
With such conditions as age, sex, experience, 
etc., as set up by the employer in mind, a 
member of the placement service should pre. 
sent the personnel director’s statements con- 
cerning several possible candidates. When the 
employer has selected two or three candidates, 
a full picture including both positive and 
negative qualifications of each should be pre- 
sented. There should be no attempt to favor 
a candidate by concealing his weaknesses, 
However, both strong and weak points should 
be discussed in relation to their probable 
effect on his success in the position under 
consideration. This can best be done by 
bringing into conference at this point the 
personnel director and such faculty members 
as know the candidate and have a profes- 
sional background which will enable them to 
pass judgment in relation to the vacancy to 
be filled. If such faculty members are not 
available for a personal conference they 
should make their contribution by letter. In 
all of this it is the duty of the placement 
service in cooperation with the faculty to 
place before the employer as complete a pic: 
ture of each candidate as possible, leaving 
him to make his selection. 


Part Played by Faculty 


The success of the plan discussed above 
will depend largely upon a real spirit of co- 
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t the operation on the part of the personnel of the  ulty as a whole, and its members individually, 
nbers placement service and the individual members are bound to give professional service when 
rofes. of the faculty of the school. While group called upon by school authorities. Good will 
em to cooperation is essential, a large responsibility engendered by service will turn employers to 
icy to rests with the individual. One of the most an institution for candidates when a vacancy 
e nol important factors assuring success is the good _ is to be filled. 
they will of the educational public toward the In rendering such services the faculty has 
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It is therefore important that members of the to problems which have arisen. Superinten- 
hats placement service render prompt, courteous dents will naturally seek new teachers from 
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YOUTH AND DEMOCRACY IN THE POST-WAR WORLD 


E. Georce PAYNE 
Dean, School of Education, New York University 


E ARE in the midst of a world struggle 
unlike anything that has been experi- 
enced in past civilization, and naturally our 
thoughts and ac- 

tions are centered 

upon winning 

the struggle for 

democracy. To 

the extent that 

we center our en- 

ergies upon the 

of the 


unprecedented 


winning 


struggle we are 
apt to lose sight 
of an equally 
important empha- 
sis: namely, the significance of the problem 
of post-war reconstruction, and the part that 
education must play in the solution of that 
problem. The thesis we propose is that democ- 
racy can survive only if we meet face to face 
and solve the problems of the post-war world. 
Moreover, the central and most significant of 
the difficulties we face is the essential educa- 
tional reconstruction which must form the 
basis of the new world order evolving from a 
distressed world. 


E. Georce PAYNE 


The Part Which Education Must Take 


The world struggle, furthermore, whatever 
the outcome of battle, will inevitably leave 
whole peoples desolate, in poverty and want, 
and completely disillusioned. In the hopeless- 
ness that will follow, it is a question of how 
democracy will survive and offer to the world 
of the future a way out of the interminable 
conflicts, misunderstandings, and hatreds that 
have beset past civilizations. Can democracy 
survive and offer peace and prosperity to a 
troubled world? This question only the future 
can answer, but of one thing we can be quite 


sure, and that is, that education will have to 
play a more significant part than it has in the 
past if democracy is to survive and meet the 
needs of a distressed world. Educators mug 
move with a swiftness to which they are up. 
accustomed if they are to provide a program 
adequate to the needs of our future democ. 
racy. Now is the time to present that program 
to the world. 


We wish to indicate in this article merely 
the nature of the education of youth in the 
post-war world. Organized or formal educa. 
tion of the past has been essentially book 
learning. We have, each September through- 
out this mighty land, gathered together our 
books, dusted them off and marched to school, 
where we have sat down and “learned.” After 
eight, twelve, or sixteen years of attendance, 
youth are graduated and informed that they 
are “educated.” As a matter of fact, unless 
they have attended a professional or voca- 
tional school, they find themselves bewildered 
and unequipped for life in most of its essen- 
tial aspects. They have to go out into the 
world and acquire an education. The experi- 
ences obtained from the study of books, while 
essential, can never equip one for action and 
an effective life in a democratic society. There 
is no wish to imply in the preceding statement 
that vocational and professional schools have 
equipped youth adequately for citizenship in 
a democracy. They have helped them to a 
vocation which is an essential part of educa- 
tion, and in that respect have gone farther 
than other schools in meeting the problem of 
education for life. 


It is interesting to venture an explanation 
for the continuance of educational practices 
out of harmony with the needs of life in a 
democracy, and also the slowness of educa- 
tors in grasping the demands of education in 
the post-war world. When schools were first 
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instituted to serve the needs of the social life, 
hook learning served the essential needs of 
formal education, since the organization of 
society provided a basis for the development 
of the qualities of character and personality 
in line with social demands. In the hundreds 
of years of social progress and changes, domi- 
nated by an irresistible social heritage, we 
have continued, with slightly varying prac- 
tices, until the institutions of education have 
lagged and need a violent upheaval to bring 
them into line with current needs. Book learn- 
ing is indeed necessary, for in books is stored 
the wisdom of the ages, but only when made 
subservient to a life purpose is book learning 
educative. Books are merely the tools one 
may use to make his adjustment to organized 
society and yet we persist in making book 
learning the basis of our educational practice. 
A violent readjustment is necessary. 

It is, moreover, a strange fact in the history 
of education that educators have assumed that 
youth could become effective and enthusiastic 
citizens in a democracy by learning the his- 
tory of our democratic past without the op- 
portunity of actively participating in the so- 
cial life as a part of learning. Educators, to 
be true, have experimented with various forms 
of student government and student participa- 
tion in the school organization, but these 
efforts have been, for the most part, inade- 
quate and futile. Usually, after an experi- 
mental period, and after the first enthusiasm 
for the project has lagged, the effort has been 
discontinued with little permanent influence 
upon educational practice. The reason for the 
failure of these experimental attempts is obvi- 
ous. They have, on the whole, been artificial 
attempts to impose adult concepts upon youth, 
and youth would have nothing to do with 
their unreality. 


Suggestions for a Revised Educational 
Program 


I shall attempt in the remaining space at 
my disposal to point out some of the impor- 





tant principles and practices that must be 
kept in mind and provided for in a program 
of education for youth in the post-war world. 

1. The period of education will have to be 
extended to include all youth, and ending 
somewhere between twenty-one and twenty- 
five years of age. So far in our educational 
scheme we have provided schools for those 
who could go to college or to professional 
schools, but assumed by practice that those 
not equipped to attend these schools or those 
who did not have the money to pay for edu- 
cation in them were unworthy of educational 
consideration. Obviously, democratic com- 
munities or societies must make available to 
all youth, regardless.of circumstances of birth 
or financial status, the education for which 
they are capable; and this educational activity 
must continue throughout the period of physi- 
cal growth. We cannot have a democracy and 
provide education only for those who, by 
circumstances or accident, are able to take 
advantage of a particular type of education. 
Democracy implies a society in which every 
individual is provided the opportunity of 
realizing his highest potentialities. If provi- 
sion is made for all youth to develop his 
capacities to the utmost, we shall have to pro- 
vide a different type of education from any 
we have witnessed in America, and yet this 
is just what democracy in the post-war world 
will demand. 

2. We shall have to think of education in 
different terms. Education will consist essen- 
tially of guidance and placement. The pro- 
gram of education will have to be arranged 
so that it will guide youth in its growth and 
development, and all the instruments of edu- 
cation will have to be subordinated to that 
end. The subject matter of the curriculum, 
the method of instruction, the school organi- 
zation, and the measurement of the results of 
instruction will be thought of as instruments 
for the guidance of youth in the realization 
of the most effective personality that his natu- 
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ral capacity permits. Moreover, at the end 
of the period of education, youth must be 
placed in positions where they can use the 
capacities developed for their own and the 
common good. This demands that educators 
be concerned not only with the growth period, 
but they will also have to see the products of 
the schools functioning as citizens in a democ- 
racy. Placement, and guidance after place- 


ment, will be a basic problem of the educator. 

3. The education of the post-war period 
will require that youth participate in the for- 
mulation of the purposes they are seeking to 
realize in the educational process. In spite of 
the fact that educational theory has long held 
that no effective learning can take place with- 
out the learner being aware of the steps in 
the learning process and also conscious of the 
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end he is seeking to attain, we have assigned 
lessons and required youth to master them in 
order to pass the course and be promoted. 
The teacher still assigns the lessons and re- 
quires their mastery, frequently without the 
youthful learner being aware of any personal 
- social value of the tasks mastered. Such a 
procedure is unintelligent and can be ex- 
plained on the ground that education began 
that way and has continued through each 
generation under the influence of the social 
heritage and institutional inertia. We shall 
have to work out a program in which youth, 
in cooperation with their instructors, will de- 
fine the goal toward which they are working 
and then will engage in activity and study 
that will lead directly toward that goal, 
whether the purpose be health, citizenship, 
vocational skills, or other educational results 
desired. Thus will education have meaning for 
youth and for the teachers of youth. We can- 
not equip youth for independence of action 








by keeping them dependent during the period 
of training. 

4. Schooling must involve a work-study 
program. I am using the term “work-study” 
to avoid the inevitable misunderstanding that 
is sure to arise from the term “activity pro- 
gram.” We have cases in which this sort of 
program has been attempted with at least 
partial success. Antioch College has attempted 
such a combination, but the work and the 
study are not sufficiently correlated to serve as 
an example for wide-scale application. More- 
over, the study does not at all times grow out 
of the work program. Some of our Negro 
schools more nearly approach the ideal. Also, 
the best of our industrial arts programs give 
us a clue, but in these cases the work, while 
resulting in important skills, is generally too 
remote from life to offer the most significant 
educational experience. The point I am seek- 
ing to emphasize here is that education is 
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TUTORIAL SYSTEM AT COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


G. H. Estasprooxs 


Professor of Psychology and Director of Placement, Colgate University 


_— tutorial system at Colgate represents 
an attempt to meet at least in part, the 
problem of providing individualization while 
educating in 

mass. Oxford and 

lately Cambridge 

furnish our best 

examples of large 

institutions where 

is 
largely individual 
in character. The 


instruction 


student meets his 
tutor once a 
week, receives 

reading assign- 
G. H. Estaprooxs ments from him 
and presents the e in the form of written 
‘ stually go through the insti- 
tution without attending a lecture, but must 
do his own preparation from the reading 


prescribed. 


essays. He can 


However, the English system of higher edu- 
cation is confronted with a far less formid- 
able task than is that of the U. S. A. Their 
universities receive only one and one-half per 
cent of youth which has attained college age; 
ours accept more nearly twelve and one-half 
per cent. This one fact alone renders it im- 
possible for us to individualize education in 
the Oxford sense. The cost would be prohibi- 
tive. Besides we are so wedded to our lecture 
system that no American institution would 
have the courage to throw it out completely. 
The results might be very bad in terms of 
student enrollment, and far worse when we 
attempted to tie in our work to the graduate 
level. All of our institutions think in terms 
of courses and course credits. 


Importance of Survey Courses 


However, a compromise is possible and we 
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have attempted to work out a scheme at (yl, 
gate which, while retaining the good poinis 
of the lecture system, does at the same time 
give the student considerable personal super. 
vision. Basic to this scheme are our survey 
courses, four in the freshman and one in the 
sophomore year, which are required of all 
students. These are Physical Science, Biology 
and Psychology, Social Science, and Philoso. 
phy and Religion, all four given in the fresh. 
man year, with four hours credit each. We 
have prepared texts, which are published by 
Harpers, in all four freshman surveys. The 
survey in fine arts, a three hour course, is 
reserved for the sophomore year. 


The purpose of these survey courses is, first 
of all to give the student a very broad ac. 
quaintance with the field of human knowl. 
edge. The second purpose is one of guidance, 
educational and vocational. We hope that, 
with this background the student will be able 
to make a reasonably intelligent choice of his 
field of concentration in line with his chosen 
vocation. 


Part Played by Preceptors 


The actual individual work also begins in 
the Freshman year. Before he arrives on the 
campus the new student is given the name of 
his preceptor and instructed to contact this 
individual not later than the freshman recep- 
tion of freshman week. These preceptors are 
regular faculty men and include practically 
all the faculty, full professors to instructors. 
The students are assigned to their preceptors 
on an alphabetical basis. 


It is the duty of the preceptor to meet his 
preceptees individually once a week for a 
period of one hour during the first semester, 
once a month during the second. We describe 
his duty broadly as that of “broadening the 
intellectual horizon” of his charges. The stu- 
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dent receives no academic credit for these 
meetings Which are quite independent of his 
usual college course work. It is our experi- 
ence that this work should be kept on the 
intellectual level, at least in theory, for the 
student has a very unfavorable reaction tc 
anyone’s setting himself up as his moral ad- 
viser. On the other hand, once the preceptor 
sains his confidence by discussions on intel- 
lectual topics the student is very willing to 
advance his personal problems, if he has any. 

But this must be on his own initiative. The 
preceptor has no right to pry into the stu- 
dent’s personal life or to give advice on any 
problem of ethics or vocational guidance un- 
less asked. Actually as the scheme works out, 
he is asked, and has ample opportunity to 
tak over all questions in the personal field. 

We find these preceptorial meetings to be 
excellent personnel technique. The student 
meets once a week with an older man and is 
under no stress to discuss personal topics. 
But when these exist he almost invariably 
brings his difficulties to his preceptor, if for 
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no other reason than to air his own views. It 
has been our experience that it helps such 
boys immensely to “blow off steam” to a 
sympathetic adult and the record of serious 
personality mal-adjustments in the college has 
been astoundingly low. 

Incidentally the faculty members handle 
these problems with rare common sense. The 
work is supervised by a Preceptorial Commit- 
tee of the faculty. The preceptors can turn 
to this committee for advice and can refer any 
student with vocational problems to the place- 
ment office. In the field of educational and 
vocational guidance the preceptors function 
well as a contacting agency. While the aver- 
age faculty member may know relatively little 
about the requirements for a Ph.D. in History 
or the proper training for a sales career he 
can refer his charge to someone on the cam- 
pus who is capable of giving the required 
advice. This, it seems to us, is very important. 
The average student does not “know his way 
around” and is shy about contacting other 
faculty men. Backed by his preceptor he is 
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much less hesitant in seeking guidance. 

No system can work perfectly, but it seems 
to us at Colgate that the personnel functions 
of the preceptorial system alone justify its 
continuance. To be sure, we do not stress 
this side of the relationship and we feel it 
would be very unwise to do so. In many cases 
it is the tail that wags the dog, the preceptor 
being given complete freedom to conduct his 
meetings as he sees best, so long as they fit 
into a very broad pattern. 


Assignment of Sophomore Tutor 


In the sophomore year the student is given 
a sophomore tutor chosen from his depart- 
ment or school of concentration. The student 
meets this man individually one hour a month 
the first semester, one hour a week the second. 
Once again the purpose is intellectual, to 
guide the student in his chosen field. But, as 
in the case of the preceptorial relationship, 


ee 


these meetings may become very personal in 
nature. If the student wishes he may discus 
his personal problems with the faculty may 
who is encouraged to give the individual all 
the time he needs and to seek whatever Out: 
side advice may be necessary. 

It is our feeling that here again jn the 
very indirectness of the relationship lies jt 
strength. No one officer of the institution 
handles cases of mal-adjustment so the sty. 
dent need avoid no one under the fear of 
being branded as “queer.” On the other hand 
we have good facilities for both educational 
and vocational guidance to which any student 
can be referred if he wishes such advice, 


Importance of Seminars 


During the course of his last two years the 
student has his upper class tutor. Here the 
work is taken for academic credit. In fact 


(Continued on page 67) 
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Rising to Success 


THE records in our sales department tell a graphic story of the rise to success 
of many young people in our organization. 


To facilitate the training of life underwriters, a practical sales course has 
been provided. Upon completion of the course and of preliminary sales train- 
ing in the field, newcomers are invited to the Home Office where they receive 
further instruction from men who themselves have successful sales records, and 
from officers of the company, all experts in life insurance work. 


_Massachurell Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 


1851 1941 
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cACTORS AFFECTING STARTING SALARIES FOR COLLEGE 
GRADUATES ENTERING INDUSTRY 


A SYMPOSIUM 


Hersert WOTTRICH 


Managerial Assistant, Public 
Service Electric and Gas Co. 


EFORE discussing this 

topic, a word of caution 
regarding salaries may be in 
order. Some seniors, in consid- 
ering employment, place too 
much emphasis on the starting 
salary. This action might be 
prompted by the need for 
quickly paying off debts ac- 
crued during college. There 
are other factors, however, of greater impor- 
tance, principal among which are interest in 
and aptitude for the work, and standing and 
stability of the industry and company. 


A college graduate’s education has been in 
the fundamentals of his chosen field. There- 
fore, many companies conduct training 
courses to prepare this man for their spe- 
cific work. During this training period the 
company spends more money on him than he 
returns in work. When the training is fin- 
ished and the man is on productive work, the 
company begins to realize on the money in- 
vested in him. It is this fact which makes 
dificult the determination of a salary scale 
during training. 


The starting salary should be such that the 
employees may live in clean quarters and 
have good food and clothing, with enough 
left over for moderate savings, amusement 
and educational advancement. This is funda- 
mental, but in addition, the salary should be 
lage enough to attract the right type of 
candidate. In other words, it should compare 


Hersert WorTtricu 


favorably with that offered by 
other companies. The salary 
should not be too high, for it 
will then draw many applicants 
regardless of their interest and 
ability, and thereby make the 
selection of the right ones more 


difficult. 


If the course is longer than 
one year, pay raises should be 
given to help maintain the 
worker’s interest. The salary at 
the end of the course should 
be about the same as paid for 
work similar to that which the man is to 
enter. If it is too high, the department head 
may be reluctant to take the man, or if he 
does, then the graduate will have to wait for 
his next pay increase until the others have 
caught up with him. 

The unusually heavy load being placed on 
industry by the defense program is having its 
effect on training courses. With the extra 
work which must be done, usually with a 
force partly depleted by men entering the 
military service, some companies are being 
forced to shorten or forego entirely their 
training programs. However those companies 
which have, over the years, followed a sys- 
tematic program of recruiting and training 
college graduates, now have men qualified to 
carry on the work and are in a better position 
than if they had not followed this course.* 


*In the Public Service Electric and Gas Company, the 
starting salary for the Cadet Engineers’ Training Course 
is $125.00 per month, which amount is later increased to 
$150.00 at the end of six months. Further increases are 
dependent upon the man himself. However, one who meets 
all requirements can reach $225.00 per month at the end 
of two years. 
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Dr. J. H. BELKNAP 


Manager of Technical Employment 
and Training, Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company 


5 tw way to a man’s heart may or may not 
be through his stomach, but the way to a 
graduate student’s respect for his company 
is essentially 
through his faith 
in the fairness of 
the company’s 
policy regarding 
pay. 
It is reason- 
able to assume 
that policies of 
trainee pay 
among industries 
will naturally be 
as varied as the 
plans for train- 
ing the college graduates. Some of the courses 
employ the trainees quite productively from 
the outset; others embody the observational 
and classroom arrangement; still others com- 
bine both of these and provide an informal 
and frequent transition between training and 
productive effort. 


Dr. J. H. BELKNAP 


The take-out while in training may be ad- 
justed to the immediate worth of the student. 
On the other hand, the whole matter of train- 
ing may be considered as an investment in 
the future, and the element of productivity 
may be disregarded entirely. 

Whatever the nature of training may be, 
the pay for young college graduates should 
primarily recognize the expense and worth of 
an engineering education. 

It is likewise a sensible corollary that the 
schedule of pay for trainees should be inte- 
grated with the standards for regular salaried 
positions, and that increases at fixed intervals 
during the first one or two years should be a 
part of salary policy. 
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Training rates should be altered in terms of 
business conditions and the fluctuations of 
rates of pay experienced by regular em, 
ployees, assuring the trainee that he is , 
definite part of the organization, and tha 
he is geared to the considerations which fx 
pay values for his admittedly more productive 
associates. 

The duration of the training arrangement, 
naturally dependent upon the individual’s ad. 
justment, must also be taken into considers. 
tion. There are those who know which field 
of endeavor they desire to follow and who 
quickly demonstrate the required aptitudes, 
On the other hand, there are many individuals 
who need a longer period of orientation be. 
fore the proper kind of work is found. The 
rate of pay for a long or short period of 
training—within reasonable limits—may re. 
main fixed, but if the training requirement as 
set up for a given position is longer than for 
other positions it would be reasonable to 
advance the training rate in due time. 

It is our opinion that the industries should 
follow a policy of complete frankness when 
advising candidates of the training and even- 
tual possibilities within the companies. In 
our organization we are not reluctant to dis. 
cuss initial rates, hours of work, possibilities 
of overtime and the starting-salary values for 
trainees upon their acceptance of regular 
company positions. We discuss the up 
grading practices in effect through the first 
eighteen months after assuming a regular 
employment, and answer questions as to the 
possibilities beyond that point. The formula 
which establishes adjustments in line with 
profits, a plan which has yielded increases as 
high as 16 per cent above base, is frequently 
analyzed for the candidates. 

“Well begun is half done” has many times 
proved more than just a euphonious copy: 
book maxim, and a young college graduate’s 
well-begun career in his chosen company Col 
sists not only of favorable impressions on his 
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mind, but also of favorable impressions on 
his pocketbook. 

| find it difficult to conclude any remarks 
regarding trainee pay without commenting on 
the excellent attitude of industry as a whole 
in refraining from bidding for prospective 
trainees. Regardless of the importance of a 
fair pay policy once the graduate is on a 
company’s roll, I think it indeed a credit to 
industry that its liaison men emphasize the 
opportunity rather than the initial pay in 
their conferences with college men.* 





E. B. WILLiAMs 


Director of Placement Bureau 
University of Pittsburgh 


TARTING Salaries of College Graduates 
in Industry are governed for the most 
part by three major factors, each of which 
tends to raise or lower salaries in proportion 
to the degree in which that factor is operative 
in the industry in question. These factors, in 
order of their relative importance, are: (a) 
the type of industry or business, (b) the sup- 
ply of trained men available and (c) the geo- 
graphical location of the position in question. 
Let us look for a moment at each of these 
elements. Industrial and business enterprises 
call upon college placement bureaus for men 
who have a definite educational background 
and who possess definite skills and aptitudes; 
for this they are prepared to pay a price 
which is judged to be equitable both to the 
men and to the company. In the great ma- 
jority of instances this figure is set before the 


*In the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, payrolls for Graduate Students are computed 
on the basis cf a forty-hour week. The trainee with a 
Bachelor of Science degree receives 80c per hour and, at 
the end of the Graduate Student Course transfers to a 
regular salaried position paying $150.00 per month, All 
rates are influenced by the Wage and Salary Adjustment 
Plan which during 1940 increased all wages and salaries 
by better than 10%. The maximum adjustment thus far 
in 1941 was 10%; the July increase, 8%. Graduate Stu- 
dents with advanced degrees are paid higher rates while 
m training and, upon transfer to regular positions, have 
correspondingly higher salaries. 


prospective employee is contacted, a situation 
which reduces to a minimum any tendency 
toward bargaining over salaries. Such a fig- 
ure is generally based upon the company’s 
estimate, arrived at through previous experi- 
ence, of the candidate’s potential value as a 
“rookie,” upon the amount of work he may 
normally be expected to do and the resultant 
profit from his work to the company. The 
second factor, the supply of trained men 
available, is very important, and is especially 
noticeable during such periods of increased 
business activity as the present. Several well 
known firms, national and international in 
scope, this year increased salaries to be paid 
to prospective employees, even after definite 
commitments had been made, in order to 
meet offers of competing firms and to guard 
against tendencies on the part of seniors to 
shift from one company to another. In the 
third place, the geographical location of the 
firm in question has much to do with the 
starting rate to be paid. Local living condi- 
tions are taken into consideration, as well as 
the prevailing rate paid in the community 
for similar work. We might add here that 
such matters as scholastic ability, participa- 
tion in extra-curricular activities, personality 
and the like, although weighing heavily in the 
company’s choice of employees, seem to have 
little effect upon the starting rate. 

According to the latest report of the North- 
western National Life Insurance Company, 
distributed April 28, of this year, the average 
starting salaries paid to college graduates of 
1941 were well over those paid during 1939- 
1940. As this report covers 132 colleges and 
universities in all sections of the country, it 
may be taken as an indication of the fact 
that higher salaries are quite generally the 
rule, for the present at least. At the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh starting salaries have in- 
creased from five to twenty per cent over 
those paid last year in the fields of engineer- 
ing, accounting and general business, the 
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average jumping from a shade under $130 touch the surface of the need of industry for 
to almost $160 per month. these men. 

Our problem today is far different from Truly we are today in a seller’s market 
that with which we were confronted yester- May our young men realize the opportunities 
day. Today, our crying need is for trained now available to them and make the best of 
men for industry and for national defense; them; may they put their limitless energy and 
yesterday, we combed the market for jobs ambition to worthwhile use and help our 
for our men. What a vast change has taken country further its aims of life, liberty and 
place during a few short months! Within a_ the pursuit of happiness for all. 
comparatively brief space of time we have 
witnessed the establishment of Engineering 
Defense Training courses to train men for 
places in the defense program; at the same : ; 
time we see our school enrollments depleted Assistant D aeamed. Placement Service 
by men taken by the Selective Service, men University of Pennsylvania 
who might well fill the gaps existing in indus- 
try and in business. It has been reported that detailed survey, it would appear that 
while our colleges and universities have grad- starting salaries offered graduates of the Class 
uated approximately 10,000 engineers this of 1941 indicate 
year, the Federal Government alone needs 
40,000 for defense work; nor does this even 
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It's brand new—not only in equipment, AIR accounting. There were few instances when 


furnishings and decorations—but com- CONDITIONED opportunities in the field of accounting did 
pletely new in idea. Actually the per- 


fect restaurant;—combing ideal location not offer five to fifteen dollars a month more 


and hours from early breakfast until than in previous years, while many candi- 
late supper—with the finest food and P — : 


quick service, at really popular dates who early in the year accepted positions 

prices: —for example, you can have with companies whose wage scale was tied in 
BREAKFAST from 25c with earnings or cost of living found them- 
LUNCHEON from 40c z ° : : 
DINNER iin tion selves notified of substantial salary increases 


without their having as yet done a day’s work. 
BELLEVUE-STRATFORD ead , 
This general rise in wages reacted to the 
IN PHILADELPHIA ain ale kK; 4 admi 
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TRAINING MEN TO TRAIN MEN 


Harvey N. Davis 
President, Stevens Institute of Technology 


REEN men are at once the 
G headache and hope of the 
management of industrial plants 
engaged in defense production. 
The phenomenal increase in 
personnel involved in the vast 
expansion of industry to meet 
defense demands has drawn 
thousands of untrained, though 
potentially indispensable, men 
into employment. Not only are 
most of the new men untrained, 
but there are not enough skilled 
men in the plants to teach them. 
Therefore, the problem becomes one of train- 
ing men to train men, so that a serious bottle- 
neck does not result. 

Four colleges of Northern New Jersey have 
recently shown one way of training trainers, 
through the adoption of an intensive training 
course for plant supervisors and foremen of 
industries making nearly every sort of prod- 
uct on which the production front depends: 
steel, oil, machines, chemicals, ships, air- 
planes, guns, tanks, and other munitions and 
supplies. 

Newark College of Engineering, Princeton 
University, Rutgers University, and Stevens 
Institute of Technology joined hands to con- 
duct a special nine-day intensive training 
course to instruct supervisors and other se- 
lected employees in the selection and training 
of new personnel. 

This tuition-free course was given at the 
Stevens Engineering Camp, Johnsonburg, 
N. J., June 21-29, as part of the emergency 
defense training program of the U. S. Office 
of Education. Instruction was given by men 
from the faculties of the four colleges and 
experts from industry, with Stevens Institute 


designated by the government as manager of 
the unique project. An executive committee 


Harvey N. Davis 


of representatives of the col- 
leges had general supervision, 
with an advisory committee of 
25 presidents and executives of 
industrial corporations. The 
Director was George W. Barn- 
well, Professor of Production 
Practice at Stevens. 
leading 


Twenty 
industrialists, 
mists, educators, engineers and 
labor and industrial consul- 
tants gave the lectures and 
instruction. 

The course attracted 150 men 
from 70 plants and institutions and proved 
so successful both from a practical standpoint 
and as an inspiration to both men and man- 
agement that a repeat course was scheduled 
from August 23 to September 1 for a new 
crop of men from defense plants. 


econo- 


Aim of the Program 


The aim was to improve production both 
through modern methods of management con- 
trol and more careful selection and training 
of new operatives. Plant and personnel man- 
agers were invited to select men at the super- 
visory level who would profit most by such 
training in the short time they could be 
spared from their duties. High school gradu- 
ation or its equivalent was the only educa- 
tional requirement. While most of the men 
already held supervisory positions, others ap- 
parently in line for such jobs were admitted 
as room could be found for them. 

The expenses of instruction were paid from 
the government grant of funds, a charge of 
$20 being made to each man to cover board, 
lodging and textbooks. The men were lodged 
in 17 dormitory cabins of the Stevens Camp 
on a 350-acre tract in Warren County, 20 
miles from Delaware Water Gap. The wood- 
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lands and lake on the camp property offered 
opportunities for recreation during spare 
time, but the spare time left over from 
the crowded curriculum proved a somewhat 
scarce article. 

The opportunity which the camp offered 
took strong hold upon the men immediately. 
They were on the job at 8:30 in the morning 
and held themselves to an intensive schedule 


of lectures and discussions running through 


till 1 o’clock lunch and continuing at evening 
sessions. Although afternoons were suppos- 
edly set aside for recreation, bull sessions and 
other discussion groups left no doubt of the 
intense interest of the men in getting every- 
thing possible out of the sessions, and out of 
questioning faculty members and guest lec- 
turers available for consultations. One or two 
of the men said the intensive instruction was 
something of an “endurance test”; it was 


certainly that for every member of the fac. 
ulty, but a very happy one because of the 
intense interest shown by the men. The pra: 
tical results obtained by the men were dis 
closed in considerable detail in their answer 
to a questionnaire sent out after the camp 
sessions. 
Courses Presented 

The ground covered consisted of four ger- 
eral divisions of production supervision and 
control, namely personnel selection, training, 
performance controls, and industrial relations 

Personnel selection covered job rating, 
qualification levels, selection tests, interview 
methods, introduction to job, testing for 
supervisory ability, etc. Training included 
application of test data, job specifications, 
use of time and motion study in training, 
performance levels, use of shop equipmetl, 
corrective training, incentives in training, él 
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Performance controls covered time, quality 
and costs standards, foreman budgets, tool 
and material control, product analysis, proc- 
ess determination, planning and follow-up. 
Industrial relations (evening lectures) dealt 
with shop spirit, workers’ adjustment, han- 
dling of grievances, working conditions, shop 
committees, wages and security, up-grading 
and promotion, the personnel department, 
bulletins, and house organs. 

The lectures on industrial relations at the 
evening sessions included: 

Ordway Tead, Editor of Economic Books, 
Harper & Brothers, on “Fundamentals of In- 
dustrial Relations Problems”; Chester G. Bar- 
nard, President, New Jersey Bell Telephone 
Company, on “The Methods and Obligations 
of Leadership”; Julius Emspak, General Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America, on “Rela- 
tions with Union Representatives and Shop 
Committees”; Michael J. Kane, Assistant 
Director, Industrial Relations, U. S. Steel 
Corporation of Delaware, Training Within 
Industry, Labor Division, Office of Produc- 
tion Management, on “Up-grading and Pro- 
motion”; C. Canby Balderston, Professor of 
Industry, Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, on 
“Wage and Hour Policies in a War Econ- 
omy”; Rex B. Hersey, Assistant Professor of 
Industry, University of Pennsylvania, and 
Consultant in Mental Hygiene, Pennsylvania 


Railroad, on “Workers’ Problems in Adjust- 
ment to Job”; and William W. Finlay, Gen- 
eral Manager, new Cincinnati plant of the 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation, on “Under- 
standing and Application of Company 
Policies.” 

The instruction in training was given by 
Dr. Charles Reitell of Stevenson, Jordan & 
Harrison, Management Engineers, and Dr. 
O. G. Van Campen, Industrial Relations 
Consultant, who covered such subjects as 
“How the Learner Learns”; “Developing 
Good Work Habits”; “Making the Supervisor 
a Good Teacher”; “Building Sound Tech- 
niques of Training”; “Types of Training to 
Meet Specific Needs”; “The Fundamentals of 
Effective Supervision”; “Creating Work In- 
terest”; “Organizing Training Programs.” 

The topics covered in Performance Control 
by Professor Barnwell, Dr. Reitell and Phil 
Carroll, Industrial Consultant, included “Role 
of Standards”; “Quality Control, Inspection, 
etc.”; “Setting-up Time Standards”; “Apply- 
ing Time Standards”; “Materials, Controls, 
Tools and Stores”; “Production Planning 
and Follow-up”; and “Reports a Supervisor 
Needs.” 

The lecturers on Personnel Selection in- 
cluded Samuel L. H. Burk, Atlantic Refining 
Co., Philadelphia, on “Job Rating and Job 
Requirements”; Robert G. Barnum, Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation, Paterson, N. J., on 
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SUN LIFE 
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Insurance in Force 
$150,000,000 


Assets Now Over 
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Student earnings through the Stu- 
dent Laundry Agencies of the 
University of Pennsylvania last 
year exceeded 


$1000 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA 


The Work of the University is Divided into the Following Undergraduate and Graduate 
Departments and Other Divisions: 


The College 

The College Collateral Courses 

The Summer School 

The Towne Scientific School 

The Moore School of Electrical Engineering 

The Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce 

The Post Graduate Division of the Wharton 
School 

The Institute of Local and State Government 

The School of Education 

The Division of Nursing Education 

The IIlman-Carter Unit 

The Division of Vocational Teacher 
Education 

The Division of Cultural Olympics 

The Division of Schoolmen's Week 

The School of Fine Arts 

The Department of Music 


The Department of Landscape Architecture 
The College of Liberal Arts for Women 
The Graduate School 

The School of Medicine 

The Law School 

The School of Dentistry 

The Courses in Oral Hygiene 

The School of Veterinary Medicine 

The Graduate School of Medicine 

The Evening School of Accounts and Finance 
The Extension Schools 

The Department of Physical Education 

The Division of Physical Instruction 

The Division of Student Health 

The Division of Intercollegiate Athletics 
The Division of Physical Education for Women 
The Division of Student Affairs 


The Reserve Officers Training Corps of Army 
and Navy 


The Psychological Clinic 








Information on the above University Departments and Divisions may be secured from the Secretary's 
Office, University of Pennsylvania, 3446 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CULTURAL OR UTILITARIAN, 
COSMOPOLITAN OR METROPOLITAN? 


FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
Principal, Metropolitan Vocational High School, New York City 


HEN the New York Times 

announced, on May 15, 
1941, “for the first time in this 
city, a vocational high school 
has received a charter empow- 
ering it to teach all academic 
subjects and give full Regents 
college entrance credit,” the 
public and the scholastic reac- 
tions were numerous and vari- 
ous, mostly gratifying, some 
amusing, and one or two dis- 
heartening. They ranged from 
the naive assumption that the 
State Commissioner of Education had waved 
a wand over the east side and suddenly 
brought forth an aristocratic prep school, to 
the cynical comment, “Metro has a charter— 
so what?” The Teachers’ Union reported, 
“Sober consideration reveals that these events 
portend no blessing for the students or 
teachers of New York. Below the surface it 
becomes apparent that the sub-standard voca- 
tional high school is to be transformed into 
a sub-standard comprehensive high school.” 
A plot. 


What sober consideration really reveals is 
that nothing in particular happened to the 
school that day. Actually, the charter had 
been officially granted by the Regents over a 
year before, the school had been carrying on 
in the same manner for years before that, 
and it will continue to develop along the same 
lines, we hope, for many years to come. The 
Regents simply recognized that the school 
was meeting high educational standards and, 
through the charter, officially communicated 
to all other educational institutions the infor- 
mation that pupils from Metropolitan were 
well prepared. 


FRANKLIN J. KELLER 


Significance of the Charter 

The school is definitely and 
unequivocally a vocational 
school. It is not cosmopolitan 
in the usual sense. Every pupil 
under twenty-one years of age 
must spend half his time in 
shop work. It is truly metro- 
politan, for it draws its pupils 
from all corners of the city. 
State Commissioner Ernest E. 
Cole paid Metropolitan a signal 
honor in personally presenting 
the Regents Charter. The stu- 
dent body and the faculty will express their 
deep appreciation by a steadfast adherence 
to the ideals that have guided them during 
the generation of the existence of the school. 
The special significance of the charter is that 
a vocational school, dedicated to flexibility of 
curriculum and to the individual program- 
ming of pupils, can at the same time meet 
the rigid scholastic standards of the State 
Department of Education. The school pledges 
continued devotion to these ideals. 


For the pride of Metropolitan has been its 
responsiveness to the needs of young people 
and of the community in which they live. It 
has attempted to provide in actuality the kind 
of education the educational “reformers” 
have always written about. Over a period of 
twenty-four years this responsiveness has 
evolved from a few part-time classes em- 
bedded in the organization of an elementary 
school, teaching woodworking, typewriting 
and the “general academic subjects” to the 
boys and girls of the eastern half of Man- 
hattan Island, to a central full-time vocational 
high school, drawing its pupils from the 
farthest reaches of the city, for training in 
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the maritime occupations, commercial pho- 
tography, vocational music, vocational dra- 
matics and personal service for boys. The 
East Side Continuation School, one serving 
14,000 local pupils on a part-time basis, has 
become the truly Metropolitan Vocational 
High School for all New York City pupils 
wishing to avail themselves of its services 
and evidencing an ability to do so. 


The ideal has been to provide appropriate 
types of vocational preparation for all kinds 
of young people. Out of this ideal has grown 
the academic subjects and Regents’ exami- 
nations, paralleling and supplementing the 
shop work, that ultimately served as a basis 
for the granting of the charter, for, in the 
early continuation school days the boys and 
girls who were voluntarily attending evening 
high school, with a view to attending college, 
objected to the same educational fare as those 
who had not even completed elementary 
school. They were right, as children often 
are, sO, in an annex organization that was 
pushed around through three other elemen- 
tary school buildings before it finally settled 
down in the present Madison Building, the 
usual high school academic subjects were 
provided. Then came older youth, and still 
older, until adults, who because of late work- 
ing hours or home obligations, could not 
attend evening high schools. Next, as boys 
and girls of high school age, came to sense 


more and more the modern need for trade 
workers with intelligence, they sought the joy 
of combined hand skill, book knowledge and 
esthetic appreciation so we now have many 
graduates who have taken their full quota 
of shop work and have, at the same time, 
earned academic credit, thus acquiring gj. 
gibility for admission to college. 


Through all this evolution Metropolitan 
has been alert to avoid any departure from 
its principles of sound vocational education, 
These are reflected in the requirements for 
graduation which, in addition to the usual 
criteria, stipulate that the pupils shall have 
removed all remediable physical defects and 
shall have presented a project—a masterpiece, 
passed upon by a member of the trade edu. 
cational commission of the Advisory Board 
of Industrial Education. Sound health, sound 
craftsmanship and sound knowledge go hand 
in hand. 

The Physical Plan 


The physical plan of Metropolitan is, ina 
sense, a manifestation of the philosophy and 
method of development. The insistent de. 
mand for training in the maritime trades 
(deck, engine, radio, steward, boatbuilding) 
has compelled us to seek docks and boats. 
The importance of health for occupational 
efficiency has forced us to seek adequate fa- 
cilities in buildings other than those owned 
by the Board of Education. The result is 
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that for their vocational, technical, academic, 
physical and special trainings, the Metro- 
politan students utilize the facilities of six 
buildings, and will utilize, in the very near 
future, we hope, a dock and several boats. 
During the course of the day, they pass from 
one building to another in the manner of 
university students who pursue the various 
phases of their education in specially con- 
gructed and equipped laboratories, class- 
rooms and lecture halls. Here, though, the 
housing units, accommodations and facilities 
all are reclaimed, remodeled, begged, and 
borrowed, and the campus is a large section 
of the lower East Side. The two gymnasiums, 
belonging to the Park Department, and built 
for an entirely different purpose, are splen- 
didly equipped. They include shower baths 
and a swimming pool. 


Metropolitan's Guidance Program 


The heart and soul of a school must neces- 
sarily lie in the guidance program. The cur- 
riculum must grow out of the world’s demand 
for workers and citizens, and out of the inter- 
ests, aptitudes, and capacities of the pupils. 
These are familiar phrases, all too often 
rendered as lip service. Metropolitan has, 
successfully we believe, implemented them 
into reality. The full program is too detailed 
to be described here. Any interested reader 
may obtain it by writing the school. How- 
ever, some outstanding features may be men- 
tioned. It should be noted especially that 
pupils study the regular academic high school 
subjects, on a Regents basis, only if they wish 
todo so. The academic curriculum, or more 
strictly speaking, the non-vocational curricu- 
lum, is adapted to the comprehension and 
speed of the pupils. Moreover, the field of 
training in which the pupil engages is, in 
each case, broad enough to include many 
different jobs, all dependent upon the same 
interests. In the maritime trades, that inter- 
est is the all embracing sea, a motivation 


superior to any other for the type of boy 
who is actuated by it. Yet the individuals 
drawn by it may ultimately cover the whole 
occupational range from ordinary seaman to 
captain, from wiper to chief engineer. There 
is always the chance that the varied economic 
and political influences, as well as personal 
circumstances, will prevent the boy, well 
trained in the maritime trades, from ever 
going to sea, or will call him back from the 
sea. A mere sailor is lost on land. However, 
if well trained in the fundamental skill re- 
quired at sea, he will also have the funda- 
mental skills required on land. 


As teachers of subjects, the men and women 
in a school of any size meet too many differ- 
ent boys and girls within too short a time to 
be able to take any continuous interest in or 
responsibility for all of them. This is also 
true of the one or two or even half dozen 
counselors who may be assigned to the task. 
Moreover, if there are several counselors, it 
is desirable that each person specialize in 
some one phase of guidance. Nevertheless, it 
is essential to the success of any guidance 
program, in fact, of any educational program, 
that each pupil be the continued responsi- 
bility of someone. This is accomplished by 
having each teacher act in the capacity of 
Advisor, actually in loco parentis. Immedi- 
ately upon admission to the school the pupil 
is assigned to the advisor and is responsible 
to him for the entire length of stay in school. 
Under normal conditions the advisor would 
receive one new pupil each month and would 
have daily contact with him for four years. 
It is the advisor who is responsible for see- 
ing that all the services of the school, cur- 
ricular, extra-curricular, guidance, personal, 
are brought to bear upon each pupil in his 
section. He provides continuity and inevita- 
bility of service. Advisors of full-time pupils 
are programmed for one full period a week 


(Continued on page 62) 





THE WORK OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION AT ELLIS ISLAND 


By the ELtis IsLanD COMMITTEE 


‘pry occupational work of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution at Ellis and 
Angel Islands is a far-reaching piece of 
humanitarianism. 
In a spirit of 
good will, we en- 
deavor to extend 
a helping hand 
to the war torn 
sufferers of Eu- 
rope, and to 
implant in their 
hearts seeds of 
love and friend- 
ship. In so doing 


Mrs. Wittiam H. Poucu 


we hope to cre- 
President General D.A.R. 


ate in these men 
and women a desire to become better citizens 
of our country. 


In the early 1920’s, when Congress was 
beginning to place numerical restrictions on 
the seemingly endless stream of immigrants, 
the officials at Ellis Island were having trouble 
in keeping order among the foreign groups. 
A few women, members of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, who were visitors 
at the Island were depressed with the utter 
lack of occupation, and they conceived the 
idea of giving the women immigrants some- 
thing to do with their hands, while waiting 
for admission to the country. They applied 
to the Government for permission to start this 
work, and in 1924 the Federal authorities 
gave the National Society the opportunity to 
work among the immigrant women of Ellis 
Island. One nurse was employed to hand out 
the materials sent in by the various chapters 
of the country, and to instruct and guide the 
women in their work. This undertaking met 
with great success from the very start. At 
that time the materials which were distributed 


to the women consisted mostly of embroidery 
flosses and cotton fabrics to be made jnty 
dresses for themselves and their children, as 
well as wool for knitting. These supplies were 
handed to the women through a window 
opening into the detention room, and in yo 
time at all it became known as “The windoy 
of hope.” 


Extension of the Occupational Work 
to the Men 


These efforts proved so successful in the 
establishment of order and good will that the 
Commissioner of Immigration requested the 
National Society to extend this occupational 
work to the men, a restless, disorderly, ugly 
group, who were resentful of their detention 
and who spent most of their time gambling 
and quarreling. The change for the better 


which occurred was even more marked among 
the men than among the women. From thes 
small beginnings this work of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution has grown to its 
present large status, employing one full-time 
and two part-time workers in the Immigration 
Department alone. 


Value of This Work 


Up to 1924, at the time of the passing of 
the Immigrant Restriction Act, all aliens had 
to pass through Ellis Island, but now the Im 
migration Laws allow aliens to land directly 
at the dock at New York City, provided their 
health and papers are in good order. Accord: 
ingly, the majority of those detained at the 
Island now are stowaways, deserters from 
ships’ crews, visitors who have overstayed 
their leave, individuals who have been smug- 
gled into the country, and now, of course, 
many refugees. These are problem cases and 
are detained from a few days, in some it- 
stances, to weeks and even months, in others 
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Often these people are in utter despair, and 
it is in caring for them that the work of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution is 
most essential and useful. Think what it 
yould mean to you to be alone in a strange 
country, not knowing its language nor what 
isto become of you! 


Our worker goes among these people ask- 
ing each what he would like to do. She 
teaches them to make shirts and trousers, 
belts, underwear, sweaters, ties and mats of 
ll kinds, and the finished articles are theirs 
to do with as they choose. At present the 
making of wallets, key cases and baggage tags 
from pieces of leather is a popular occupa- 
tion, appealing particularly to the men. They 
are for the most part very appreciative of 
these gifts and eager to learn. At the present 


time occupational work is being given to over 
three hundred people, most of whom are men, 
since only about ten per cent of those de- 
tained are women. The significance of this is 
clear when one realizes that a group of men, 
perhaps from a torpedoed vessel, can land at 
Ellis Island and immediately begin to make 
clothing for themselves. 


During the past few years there have been 
many Chinese boys in detention. They are 
most industrious and eager to work and they 
have been successful in making shirts and 
cotton trousers for themselves, as well as un- 
derwear, pajamas and belts. Our worker in 
the Immigration Department has taken spe- 
cial lessons in boycraft work, which enable 
her to conduct classes for these Chinese boys. 
Under her direction they have made toy air- 


Cuinese Boy at Sewinc MACHINE 
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planes, metal art craft, picture frames, and 
projects in leather such as key containers, 
bill folds, etc. This work helps them to spend 
their time constructively and brings them 
closer to the type of work done by the boys 
and girls in our schools. 


There are now coming to this Island many 
men and women who are fleeing from Eu- 
rope. Many arrive without baggage or cloth- 
ing, and the opportunity for them to learn 
how to supply their needs is very welcome. 
However, the greatest factor of all in con- 
nection with this work is that having some 
occupation helps their morale immensely. As 


PATIENT aT WorRK 


—_———— 


one immigrant woman said to our worker, 
“Oh, I thank God every day for this work, 
not only for the things we get, but for the 
chance to think of something beside oy 
troubles, for a few hours at least.” 


Occupational Therapy Unit 


In 1934, at the request of the Public Health 
Officials, the Daughters of the American Reyo. 
lution established an Occupational Therapy 
Unit in the United States Marine Hospital at 
Ellis Island. This hospital, which formerly 
housed aliens exclusively, is now used by the 
United States Public Health Service for the 
use of the American Merchant Marine, coast. 
guardsmen, and other Federal employees, also 
such aliens as are taken ill while detained, 
Here we have a full-time worker and a part. 
time worker, both registered Occupational 
Therapists, who work in conjunction with the 
doctors. The doctor gives a prescription for 


this work, the same as for medicine or X-ray, 


There is a large room on the ground floor 
of the hospital which is used as an occupa 
tional shop. It contains a great variety of 
equipment such as looms, both large and 
small, a carpenter’s bench, tools, lathes and 
other devices for craft work, and here the 
men are taught weaving, knitting, the making 
of rugs, leather tooling and other useful 
trades. As in the Immigration Department, 
the finished articles are theirs to do with as 
they wish. One of the men is blind, and he 
has been taught to weave by counting threads. 
He has made many lovely articles, and by 
selling a few of them to members of our 
organization visiting the Island, he has earned 
enough money to buy a radio to have beside 
his bed. You can imagine what this means to 
one who must live the rest of his life in total 
darkness. A seaman, who was crippled for 
life through an accident, has also learned a 
source of livelihood by means of this craft 
work, and another man who had suffered 
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Necro Boy Workinc on A Mat 


from a severe neurosis for over three years 
has recovered to a point where he can go 
out into the world to earn his living. 


One of the latest projects has been the 
etablishment of a workshop on one of the 
porches off the neurological wards. This is 
for patients who are able to leave their beds, 
but are unable to get to the Occupational 
Shop downstairs. On this porch are a few 
small looms and a large table on which the 
patients can do basketry and other craft work. 


os 


Many of these men are mentally ill, and the 
effect of having some occupation has been 
very beneficial. 


In all this work the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution have had the fullest coopera- 
tion of the Government and Public Health 
Officials, stationed at the Island, and we ap- 
preciate this opportunity which has been 
given to us to bring a certain amount of 
happiness and cheer into these more or less 
darkened lives. 





























Where there is Certainty, 
there is OPPORTUNITY. 


Life Insurance is built 
upon Certainty, and 
therefore Life Insurance 
offers OPPORTUNITY 
to the young man who 
is seeking a career and 
who likes people. 


— 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE Co. 
of Nashville, Tenn. 


























EFFECT OF DEFENSE PROGRAM ON COLLEGE 
PLACEMENT ACTIVITIES 


A SYMPOSIUM 


Joun Barr 


Director Industrial Service Bureau 


Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


- customary practice at Temple Univer- 
sity, and at most colleges and universities 
operating placement bureaus, is to invite each 
year the person- 
nel directors of 
large industries 
to spend a day 
or two on the 
campus inter- 
viewing seniors. 
This plan enables 
field representa- 
tives to give 
sroup lectures 
followed by per- 
sonal interviews 
with the most 
likely candidates for employment, and thereby 
to select the type of men who have the poten- 
tial qualities required for rapid development. 


Joun Barr 


Many of our seniors were selected this year 
in this way, but because the draft has placed 
these young men in an uncertain position, 
only a few of those selected for employment 
have been employed. Firms hesitate to start 
their training program not knowing how soon 
those young men selected will be called into 
compulsory military service, and, rather than 
break up a well-planned program before its 
completion, they have decided to employ only 
those who are definitely not to be drafted for 
at least a year or more. In fact, preference 
is for those who have been deferred. 


Because only a small percentage of our 
seniors and graduates have received their ap- 





pointments through interviews with firm rep- 
resentatives, we are constantly seeking outlets 
for our graduates with all types of firms, both 
large and small, and invariably the first ques- 
tion asked by the personnel director is, “How 
does the candidate you wish to recommend 
stand in the draft?” If his number is low 
and he is liable to call within the very near 
future, we are requested not to send him for 
the interview. Because of this condition, 
young men who are of military age must 
either wait for their call or volunteer for 
enlistment. My advice to young men who 
are subject to early call has been that they 
present themselves for immediate enlistment 
rather than wait for the call, and by so doing 
complete a duty which all of us must perform 
if we believe in the democratic way of life. 


Compulsory military service has very much 
upset placement procedure and although we 
have received 27 per cent more calls for full- 
time help than during the previous years, we 
have not been able to supply the need for 
men, and most unfortunate is the fact that 
our most outstanding seniors have been com- 
pelled to forego excellent positions with broad 
opportunities for future advancement because 
of the national emergency program. 


The period of adjustment, after two and 
one-half years of military service, will no 
doubt be difficult, but we must always remem- 
ber that our country, for whom our young 
men are giving their all, still is and will con- 
tinue to be a going concern, and employment 
adjustments will be made even though the 
calamity howlers would have you believe we 
are headed for a complete economic and 
financial collapse after the war is ended. 
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Gavin A. Pitt 
Office of Financial Aid and Placement 


Brown University, Providence, R. I. 


USINESS and industrial representatives 

evidenced a great increase of interest in 
the placement program at Brown University 
during the past 
year. Many of 
these representa- 
tives desired a 
supply of young 
men not only for 
their expansion 
plans arising out 
of the defense 
program but also 
to fill the vacan- 
cies created by 
men in their or- 
ganization who 





Gavin A, Pitt 
had been drafted. 


A number of the companies were especially 
interested in students with engineering train- 
ing. In some cases, they preferred men who 
were several years out of college and had 
gained some practical experience. Other or- 
ganizations were so much in need of man 
power that they would consider young men 
who had several years of engineering training 
but had withdrawn from college before com- 
pletion of their course. 
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The companies were about evenly matched 
in number as to whether or not they were 
interested in a senior’s draft number. The in. 
dustrial companies which were seeking chem, 
ists and engineers usually indicated that they 


would apply for occupational deferment fo 
these men. 


During the past year the majority of the 
companies had completed their recruiting and 
had made offers of positions by April ff. 
teenth. By commencement time, however, a 
great number of our men who had tentative 
positions, especially those in the liberal arts 
course, had received induction notices from 
their local draft boards. Several of the larger 
companies told the men in whom they were 
particularly interested that they would try to 
make places for them after they had com. 
pleted their term of military service. 


The increased production under the defense 
program seemed to decrease the opportunities 
for young men in certain fields. This was 
especially true in the fields of advertising and 
publishing. Men with experience in college 
publications and home town newspapers 
found very few positions available. 


Several organizations within the Army and 
Navy sought the cooperation of the placement 
office in interesting men in specialized serv- 
ices, i.e., Flying Cadets and the Marine Corps. 
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Hissert D. Corey 


Director of Placement, College of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 


T THE College of William and Mary, two 
A major results of the defense program 
have been recognized. The first concerns it- 
self with the interests of the companies which 
for many years have been sending represen- 
tatives to the College for the purpose of hir- 
ing William and Mary seniors. Although some 
few companies made no apparent change in 
their recruiting programs, the majority of 
them quickly formulated policies to govern 
their contacts with men of draft age. Most 
companies with established training courses 
seem to have pursued a policy dictated by the 
probable length of time that the candidate 
would be able to serve the company before 
a call to active military service. This was 
largely determined by the senior’s local draft 
number and his classification. Where it 
seemed likely that they would be able to make 
substantial progress in the training course 
before being called, qualified recruits were 
hired. If the probabilities were that the can- 
didate would be called shortly after gradua- 
tion, this fact usually prevented his employ- 
ment. Superior seniors in this latter category 
were frequently asked to communicate with 
the company after their discharge from mili- 
tary service. What reluctance there was in 
hiring men because of potential military serv- 
ice was largely offset by the increased per- 
sonnel needs of the companies. As a result, 
the number of placements was about the same 
as in recent years and was quite satisfactory. 


A still more important aspect of the defense 
problem arises out of the increased need of 
college men for information and counsel con- 
cerning their individual réles in the defense 
program. Early in the year William and Mary 
established a general committee on defense. 
One of the five sub-committees was assigned 
the specific task of securing necessary infor- 


mation concerning the armed forces of the 
United States and the personnel needs of the 
defense industries, and of making this infor- 
mation readily available to students. Control 
of recommendations to local draft boards for 
occupational deferment for students pursuing 
certain courses of study deemed important to 
national defense was also given to this com- 
mittee. The committee’s executive officer is 
the Assistant to the Dean of Men, and it is 
planned to continue and to enlarge the com- 
mittee’s function throughout the coming year. 





Marvanp L. GARTH 


Director of Student Employment 
University of Redlands, Redlands, California 


OUTHERN California colleges are experi- 
encing something new in the field of 
commercial placement due to the effect of the 


Mar.tanp L. Gartu 





defense program 
on the one hand 
and the Selective 
Service Act on 
the other. The 
placement pro- 
gram at the Uni- 
versity of Red- 
lands has been 
affected notice- 
ably in two dif- 
ferent directions. 
As the direct re- 
sult of the de- 


fense program, placement activities have been 
ereatly accelerated, resulting in a most favor- 
able record for the year. The demand for 


men in Southern California defense industries 


is acute; consequently, placements of men 
made through the University bureau have 


been unusually high. 
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As an offset, however, to the openings cre- 
ated by defense industries, is the hesitancy 
of employers in non-defense lines to hire col- 
lege graduates who might be subject to the 
draft. Earlier in the year, this threatened to 
become more of a problem than it has actu- 
ally turned out to be. That it did not seriously 
hamper our placement activity is due to two 
obvious factors: (1) the availability of jobs 
in defense organizations, and (2) the desire 
of college graduates to secure occupational 
deferment from the requirements of the Selec- 
tive Service Act. In reality, the attitude of 
employers with respect to college graduates 
eligible for service has fitted into the need of 
defense organizations for men. A collateral 
result of this attitude on the part of employers 
is the noticeable stimulation in the graduate 
placement program and also in the placement 
of women. Employers in non-defense lines 
are actively interested in finding new em- 
ployees who will not be subject to the draft; 
therefore, we have received rather more re- 
quests than usual for qualified alumni and 
recent women graduates. 


We have found, therefore, that the primary 
effect of the defense program has been to 
stimulate the placement of men in the new 
and essential industries, whereas the effect of 
the Selective Service Act has been to stimulate 
the graduate placement program and _ the 
placement of women students. 





Hersert H. WILLIAMS 


Director University Placement Bureau 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


TATISTICS relating to the demands of 
military service on the student body at 
Cornell University will give some idea as to 
the problems involved in counseling and 
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placement here. Sixteen hundred and eighty. 
two students, i.e., thirty-one per cent of oy 
male student body, registered in October, 
1940, for Selective Service. Five hundred and 
eighty more became twenty-one before the 
July, 1941, registration date. About one hun. 
dred and forty-five men received commissions 
in the Officers Reserve Corps of the Army. A 
few were in the process of training as resents 
ensigns and about twenty-five technical men 
received reserve ensign commissions upon 
their graduation. By last February, the Civil. 
ian Pilot Training Program had put around 
one hundred and twenty-five men through its 
primary course. 


The problems resulting from Selective 
Service registration were rather slow in de. 
veloping due to the fact that students were 
automatically deferred until June and that 
little was known for some time as to policies 
and procedures of Selective Service. As soon 
as it became evident that persons might be 
deferred from service because of employment 
in an essential industry or training for it, the 
University realized it had a job to do. First, it 
was necessary to formulate policies and pro- 
cedures for the handling of deferment re- 
quests so that they would be made promptly, 
and second, to advise students intelligently 
regarding the puzzling situations which pros- 
pective army service at some indefinite date 
created. 


A large committee was set up, including all 
those who were engaged in counseling stu- 
dents, and machinery was developed to keep 
committee members up to date on matters 
of Selective Service classifications, deferable 
occupations, deferment procedures, etc. Ar- 
rangements were made by the committee with 
one of the University’s medical offices to give 
unofficial advance physical examinations to 
students who had any doubts as to their ac 
ceptability for army service. Removal of this 


(Continued on page 50) 
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1, A dim-lit laboratory, amid a maze of 
apparatus and a mass of figures, a lone individual 
labors on into the night. Time has ceased to exist, 
for his is a labor of absorbing interest—the develop- 
ment of an idea—a “spark”—which, when perfected 
through his own initiative, will be given to the world 
to assist its progress. 

That’s the American way... progress through the 
*‘spark plug” of personal initiative. 

So it is with U.G.I. Fifty-nine years ago a group 
of individuals, with foresight and initiative, and 
unfettered with restricted horizons, brought U. G. I. 
into existence. Since then, an almost continuous 
stream of “ideas” has been born, reared and per- 
fected through unceasing study and research by 
individuals within the company. ... And passed on 
unselfishly for the benefit of millions upon millions 
of users of gas and electricity. 

In the future, as in the past, opportunity for the 
development of individual initiative must be pre- 
served if progress is to continue. 


The United Gas Improvement Co. 


1882-1941 
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@ EFFECT OF DEFENSE PROGRAM 
ON PLACEMENT ACTIVITIES 


(Continued from page 48) 


doubt one way or the other helped clarify 
many placement problems. The work of this 
committee, because of its prompt interchange 
of all pertinent information and its constant 
contact with the student body, has been highly 
successful. It has been functioning through 
the past summer to a limited extent in the 
matter of undergraduate deferments for fur- 
ther schooling. 


Placement has felt the impact of the defense 
effort through the greatly expanded recruiting 
activities of the past winter which have been 
so noticeable at most colleges. Particularly in 
the field of technically trained men the de- 
mands have been far greater than the normal 
supply. And, with more than one third of the 
engineering seniors at Cornell being called 
immediately upon graduation as reserve ofh- 
cers or ensigns, the supply was far below 
normal. The net result of a boom year in 
industry and a smaller group of available 
graduates has been, of course, greater oppor- 
tunity for choice of a job to those ready for 
work and a larger opportunity for construc- 
tive vocational counseling. 


Most employers able to maintain training 
courses for their newly inducted recruits have 
apparently followed a policy of hire the best 
and hope for the best. They have tried to 
select men with a view to their long time 
promise, disregarding what we then felt was 
only a “one year stretch” in the army. They 
knew they would lose nothing by offering a 
good reserve officer a job and might gain a 
first class man later. As one employer said, 
“We don’t care whether you have one leg in 
a uniform or not.” Other companies would 
not be so carefree in their recruiting. They 


had definite jobs which needed filling to keep 
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things moving properly. Careful considera, 
tion of each prospect and his Possibility of 
army service was necessary. “What is your 
order number” became a common and neces. 
sary question. Non-defense industries and 
businesses were, of course, most concerned in 
this matter as deferment of their younger 
employees was not possible. 


Student attitude to the whole problem has 
been excellent. They have been cheerful in 
their acceptance of the inevitable and yet seri. 
ous and sensible in trying to find their own 
most useful niche in our great defense move. 
ment. Very few have started on their life's 
work. Occupational adjustment as defense 
industries contract and our armed forces be. 
gin to release men will be a serious matter, 
The counsel and placement help which we in 
the colleges have tried to extend to them as 
students must be available again at that time, 
Whatever we can do in preparation for this 
future is worthwhile. 


CHARLES E. WANGEMAN 


Head of Bureau of Placements, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HE following comments relative to the 

effect of the Defense Program and nili- 
tary service on placement activities and cour- 
seling at Carnegie Institute of Technology are 
limited to the College of Engineering. Ap 
proximately 83 per cent of the male senior 
class were engineers. 


The passage of the Selective Service Ad, 
the indefiniteness of military service for al 
R.O.T.C. students, the availability of commis 
sions in the U. S. Naval Reserve and other 
military branches, together with the enormous 
increase in demand for this year’s graduates, 
increased the counseling and guidance load 
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of the Placement Bureau. The seniors ap- 
proached the recruiting season, which is lim- 
ited to the second semester of the senior year 
at Carnegie, in a state of utter confusion. 


Under normal conditions a senior ap- 
proaches graduation confronted with two 
problems. First: Will he graduate? Second: 
What are his opportunities for securing em- 
ployment in his chosen field? This year, 
unlike former years, he was faced with a 
sries of problems. The foremost of these 
problems, in the minds of the seniors, were: 


1. How will my draft number or R.O.T.C. 
commission affect my opportunities for 
obtaining employment? 


. What will be the attitude of the repre- 
sentatives of industrial concerns visiting 
the campus towards men subject to call 
for military service? 


3. Should I take advantage of interviews 
with representatives of industrial con- 
cerns? 


. Should I complete my term of military 
service immediately upon graduation? 
If so, will it be of one year’s duration 
or for the duration of the emergency? 


The wholesome attitude on the part of the 
majority of company representatives who 
visited our campus to recruit seniors relieved 
the boys of some of these problems. Up-to- 
date information maintained by the Place- 
ment Bureau on Selective Service rulings and 
R.0.T.C. deferments helped to alleviate a 
tendency on the part of a few employers to 
eliminate those seniors subject to military 
service as possible applicants for employment 
with their organization. In addition, these 
students were advised by the Bureau to inter- 
View any company which had openings in the 
type of work they desired. 


During one period of the recruiting activ- 


ities, that group subject to military duty be- 
came very much discouraged, inasmuch as 
their classmates were receiving definite offers 
of employment, whereas they were being told 
to get in touch with the company after they 
had served their year with the Army. It was 
only natural that in the beginning companies 
would prefer men not subject to military serv- 
ice. However, as the number of available engi- 
neers decreased, the company representatives 
did not take this into consideration in their 
selection process. Towards the end of the 
school year this group of seniors was receiv- 
ing definite offers for employment. 


Fortunately, all this confusion has ironed 
itself out and we find practically 100 per cent 
of our June graduating class is now placed. 
Those wishing military service are now serv- 
ing their country or will report for duty 
shortly. Those not affected by military service 
have secured suitable and satisfactory em- 
ployment. 





“WE BELIEVE’ 


Occidental’s responsibility lo a beginning 
Life Underwriter goes beyond merely of 
fering him an opportunity for substantial 
earnings and advancement. 

This Company supplies a complete sales 
training course, assistance in Field work 
and a ratebook which contains policy of- 

ferings not available to every other 
Life Underwriter. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO 
V. H. Jennins, Vice President 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES 
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E. Ropins Morcan 
Director of Placement, Lehigh University 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
T THE beginning of the Placement Sea- 
son last year there was so much confusion 
in regard to the military situation that indus- 
try was unable 
to formulate any 
policies to be fol- 
lowed in recruit- 
ing. However, 
this condition 
cleared up con- 
siderably as time 
went on and in- 
terpretations of 
the laws became 
stabilized. 
Thereafter 
there was little 
difficulty experienced in the placing of Engi- 
neering seniors. The great majority of com- 
panies recruiting on the Lehigh campus were 
engaged in defense work, so it was very easy 
to secure deferment from military duty for 
the seniors whom they selected. On the other 
hand, those companies which could not 
qualify as belonging to defense industries 
were at a great disadvantage in finding candi- 
dates who would not pass the requirements 
for military duty and still would be accep- 
table as employees of the company. A few of 
these non-defense 


E. Ropins Morcan 


industries hired seniors 
without respect to their military status, fully 
realizing that they could expect to lose at 
least some of their recruits. Even so, these 
companies were at a disadvantage because the 
seniors who were fairly sure of being inducted 
into service, if they did not become engaged 
in defense work, preferred to work for de- 
fense industries, or to volunteer in some 


branch of service where their engineering 
ability would be used at a reasonable salary, 
instead of running the risk of “toting a mus- 
ket” with almost no recompense. 
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Seniors who were about to graduate from 
Arts or Business Administration Colleges were 
much more difficult to place than were engi- 
neers. There was little hope, even though they 
were hired by defense industries, that they 
could secure deferment. Nevertheless, nearly 
all of those who were not called for military 
service have secured employment. 

One of the worst features of the military 
situation, from the placement standpoint, was 
the uncertainty in which it placed the indi- 
vidual student. Many of them did not know 
until after graduation whether or not they 
were available to industry. The position of 
such students, during the time when hiring 
was being done, was stated very succinctly by 
one of our seniors: “My interviews go along 
beautifully until I am asked about my nili- 
tary status. Then the interviewer gets up, 
smiles, shakes my hand, and tells me that it 
has been very pleasant to meet me.” 


@ SUMMER WORK FROM A 
CAREER STANDPOINT 


(Continued from page 13) 


something about the Company’s sales organi- 
zation, sales methods, personnel policies, etc. 

“This work involves a student’s living and 
working from day to day with other young 
men who have not had his educational ad- 
vantages. This inevitably broadens him and 
makes him tolerant of other people. In some 
cases considerable traveling is involved, 
which, in itself, has a broadening influence 
on the student, giving him new information, 
new viewpoints and otherwise stimulating 
him.” 

Mr. Elliott continues, “With competition 
for capable men increasing, I feel that this 
try-out experience on a summer vacation basis 
will grow. In some cases our sales managers 
have developed such an interest in certain 
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students whom they contacted on crews that 
they have put them on our sales bulletin pub- 
lication list and have otherwise kept in touch 
with them during their senior year. Always 
uppermost in our minds is the possibility of 
discovering promising potential management 
material.” 

David M. Watt, head of the Technical Em- 
ployment Department of Procter & Gamble, 
says that his Company has been employing 
college men for a number of years during the 
summer for temporary work in order to han- 
dle various odd jobs. “In 1936 this was 
organized into a formal program,” he con- 
tinues, “and we now feel we have an unusual 
opportunity for summer work for college men. 
In hiring a college student for a summer, we 
do not plan to put him on a regular job since 
this would train him only to be a routine 
operator or an expert clean-up man. Rather, 
it is our intention to give such men every 
opportunity to see the various kinds of work 
present in a typical manufacturing plant. 
Accordingly we assign each man a series of 
problems which are designed to take him into 
the various departments and make him work 
in close contact with the head of this depart- 
ment. In the course of a typical summer’s 
program, a college student might work, in 
two-week periods, for the factory engineer, 
the factory chemist, the supervisor in charge 
of chemical processing operations, the super- 
visor in charge of production, and the factory 
superintendent. 

“This program has been favorably received 
both by the management and the students 
whom we have employed. As a result, the 
program has been expanded and is gaining 
momentum each year. Over the past five years 
some 43 men have had a summer’s work with 
us and 40 per cent of these were later hired 
on a permanent basis. This year we have 25 
college men on summer jobs in our various 
factories,” 

R. B. Semple, Assistant Development Direc- 


tor of the Monsanto Chemical Company, 
states, “Our summer program is now a fixture 
in our personnel system. We generally em- 
ploy between thirty and forty men selected 
from the engineering schools, or from post 
graduate men, the summer prior to getting 
their degrees. We assign them to our differ- 
ent plants and laboratories in many different 
capacities. Some are placed in operating 
work in the plant and work alongside our 
plant employees; others are assigned to ana- 
lytical laboratories to lighten the load of vaca- 
tions. Still others may be placed in research 
work on projects under the direction of 
experienced group leaders. Almost all of 
these jobs are very worthwhile from the boys’ 
standpoint and at the same time give us an 
excellent chance to see them in action. We 
make every effort to follow up our summer 
group carefully, arranging interviews with 
plant and research executives, and informal 
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get-togethers to become well acquainted.” 

Kenneth A. Meade, Director of Technical 
Employment of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion, writes: “Since 1936 we have carried on 
a rather comprehensive program in the Re- 
search Laboratories Division of the Cor- 
poration in the use of students for summer 
employment. These men are used in the Lab- 
oratory as assistants, and during the summer 
are given an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with other operations in the organi- 
zation. To date about 80 per cent of the 
boys who have been in these summer groups 
are now located permanently with General 
Motors. 

“In most years the automobile manufac- 
turing work is at rather low ebb during the 
summer months. For this reason, it has been 
rather difficult to place boys in summer posi- 
tions in our manufacturing plants. This year 
with our efforts in connection with National 
Defense and the increased amount of auto- 
mobile manufacturing business, we have been 
able to place about 25 boys in various Gen- 
eral Motors plants. We feel that this is one 
of the best ways of locating personnel, and 
if possible we would like to use this method 
as the source of the greater majority of col- 
lege men inducted into the Corporation.” 

The well-known electrical manufacturing 
companies, such as Westinghouse, Western 
Electric, and General Electric, and the Bell 
Telephone Research Laboratories, employ 
young men of exceptional ability as summer 
trainees. Through the George Westinghouse 
Scholarship plan of cooperation with the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, forty young 
Carnegie students are receiving experience 
this summer in the various Westinghouse 
plants. J. H. Belknap, Manager, Technical 
Employment and Training, of Westinghouse 
writes, “I am heartily in accord with the prin- 
ciple of providing summer industrial ex- 
perience for undergraduates in engineering 
schools. Such experience gives the student an 


understanding of the manufacturing, engi. 
neering and commercial problems of industry, 
and as a result he returns to the classroom 
with a keener interest in his academic work. 
Of equal importance is the fact that he is able 
to obtain firsthand information concerning 
the various types of positions which may be 
available to him upon graduation, thus per 
mitting him to discuss intelligently employ. 
ment possibilities with industrial interviewers 
during the spring recruitment program. 

“Summer students at Westinghouse receive 
experience in manufacturing, testing or engi- 
neering sections, the individual assignment 
depending upon the classification and the ex. 
pressed interest of the student. At frequent 
intervals throughout the summer months jp. 
dividual interviews are arranged to discuss 
each student’s problems with him.” 

J. P. Rockefeller, General Supervisor of 
employment of the Union Oil Company of 
California, a good friend of college men, 
declares, “I, personally, have always believed 
in trying to help young men find their real 
interests and fields of work as early as pos. 
sible in life and I think the summer job idea 
is one of the very best ‘adapters.’” The 
junior trainee program at the Union Oil Com- 
pany is in most respects similar in plan to 
other companies. Trainees are usually placed 
in roustabout or labor gangs. Here the main 
value of their summer employment is that it 
enables the: company “to determine their 
ability to get along well with others, to ob- 
serve their work habits and attitudes, their 
ability to carry out instructions, and their 
initiative and leadership qualities.” 

T. W. Prior of the Sales and Office Person- 
nel Department of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company reports considerable success 
with their junior summer training group, 7 
per cent of whom return after graduation for 
permanent employment. He states, “We give 
the boys about six weeks in the factory work- 
ing on factory operations and about six weeks 
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in one of the staff departments, more or less 
of their own choosing. In addition we have 
adiscussion every Friday afternoon for about 
wo hours led by one of our department man- 
agers, explaining the technical functions of 
the company. 

It is interesting to note that some of the 
aircraft companies have junior trainee plans 
even in the face of the terrific pressure that 
is now upon them. For instance, the Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation, where a very pro- 
messive long-term personnel policy is a dis- 
tinctive feature, reports the establishment of 
aprogram. Mulvey White of the Central Em- 
ployment Department writes: 

“While we have no formalized recruiting 
program providing work for undergraduates 
during the vacation period, we recognize defi- 
nite benefits to be derived from such a plan 
and have this year brought into the organi- 
ation a number of young men who fall 


within that classification. The nature of our 
work does not lend itself well to short term 
employment but the management has felt that 
it is justifiable to provide opportunity for 
superior students, who have achieved aca- 
demic distinction and who offer genuine 
promise, to anticipate permanent appoint- 
ments through summer employment. Their 
responsibilities in general are of an in-service 
training character.” 

The Government, too, is interested in secur- 
ing juniors for training and they have a plan 
which, in most respects, parallels that of in- 
dustry. Last January the United States Civil 
Service announced an examination under the 
title, “Junior Aid” open to applicants who 
had successfully completed three years of 
study in a college or university of recognized 
standing and who have formally indicated 
their intention of majoring in one of the six- 
teen optional branches which included Eco- 








We are a great people about in propor- 
tion to the number of us who live a full 
and rich life. Pittsburghers long ago created 
a University to help and to inspire young 
men and women toward such life; they 
created a chance here to study medicine, 
engineering, law, business, the profession of 
teaching, and other vocations. 


Write to the Registrar 
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nomics, Engineering, Geology, Home Eco- 
nomics, Public Administration, History, Soci- 
ology and Statistics. Appointments are made 
for the vacation period and training and in- 
struction are given concerning the objectives 
and procedures of the service with practical 
work in various field activities. Subsequent 
to the completion of their academic training 
and dependent upon their previous record of 
service, they may be recalled as Student Aids 
with opportunities for advancement to the 
professional service. 

Summer camp and resort jobs should not 
be minimized as a source of vocational ex- 
perience, although this type of job may best 
be undertaken during the vacation periods 
following the freshman and sophomore years, 
leaving the junior year vacation open for 
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training in the actual field of major interest 
As an excellent example of the possibility of 
learning good work habits and attitudes, and 
being subjected to certain disciplines, I should 
like to mention Silver Bay on Lake George 
where some 150 college boys and girls are 
employed and where they handle every func 
tion in the place outside of the actual business 
management and direction. These “Emps,” as 
the employees are called, are rated twice each 
summer on the quality of their work, their 
personality, cooperativeness, attitude and per 
sonal work habits. They may see their ratings 
and discuss them with their supervisor. The 
general spirit of the “Emps” at Silver Bay 
is to strive for a high rating and the result is 
that the guests of Silver Bay are immediately 
impressed upon arrival with the cheerfulness 
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and efliciency with which the various services 
are handled. The profit to the individual 
“Emp” is incalculable. Thus it is that any 
summer job anywhere has a potential voca- 
tional value depending upon the direction and 
interest that the employer gives to his summer 
employees. 


Negative Values 


In the letters that I received from business 
men there were mentioned certain negative 
yalues or disadvantages of a summer trainee 
program. Some companies take so many 
senior trainees that it is difficult to handle 
training of juniors when both report at the 
same time. Other companies mentioned the 
problem of selling the idea of junior trainees 
to department heads who prefer to handle 
permanent employees; the pressure from ex- 
ecutives to take on sons, nephews and cousins; 
the shortness of the vacation period and the 
limited time to do adequate training; and the 
disadvantage of operating such a program in 
a seasonal business like the automobile indus- 
try which is usually slow in the summer. One 
company cited the danger of having college 
students work alongside of routine employees 
feeling that they would get the idea that the 
company offered no advancement. One com- 
pany has been swamped with requests by 
several local colleges to place athletes in sum- 
mer jobs and they have had to set up a quota 
by schools. 


Importance of Expansion of Program 


Taken all in all, the advantages so far out- 
weigh the disadvantages that more and more 
companies are establishing a summer pro- 
gram as an integral part of their personnel 
policy. Its effectiveness depends upon a 
sound plan under able, sympathetic direction. 
Proper selection, adequate instruction and 
training, placement in a real job where the 
student will earn his way, opportunity for 
the student to get a broad view of the busi- 


ness, consultation and follow-up, all are ele- 
ments of such a program. 

Although the following is only a sidelight 
on the main theme, it is worthy of mention. 
The Eastman Kodak Company, and a few 
others, realizing the educational value of sum- 
mer work, occasionally employ young people 
who are not preparing for a career in industry 
but who are heading for such professions as 
medicine, law, teaching, the ministry, etc. An- 
other company has a program, about which I 
can speak first-hand because Columbia is a 
participant, whereby graduate students and 
young instructors in economics are given the 
opportunity through summer work on a paid 
basis to observe the day-to-day workings of 
industry. Only those who intend to stay in 
or enter teaching are selected. The underlying 
purpose of these programs is to give young 
professional people more than just a book 
knowledge of business and industry. Through 
actual contact they will be on personal speak- 
ing terms with business’ viewpoint. Accord- 
ing to evidence at hand one result of this 
program has been to give greater vitality and 
practicality to the teaching of these young 
instructors. 

By way of concluding this article I should 
like to state that it has been written pur- 
posely without due regard to the current 
world upheaval. I feel strongly that the salva- 
tion of our youth and our future is depend- 
ent upon how well we continue to train for 
our jobs. The present scarcity of trained peo- 
ple on all levels came about because we 
relaxed our training programs during the de- 
pression, and we are attempting to train in a 
few months for jobs which deserve several 
years of training. The summer trainee plan, 
therefore, is one small way to get things 
started. It is hoped that educators, indus- 
trialists and government administrators will 
continue the expansion of the summer trainee 
program in full realization of its inherent 
educational and practical training values. 
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@ TRAINING MEN TO TRAIN MEN 
(Continued from page 35) 


“Placement of Workers in Relation to Emo- 
tional Adjustment”; Edward Durfee, Depart- 
ment of Safety and Insurance, Consolidated 
Edison Company, New York, on “Personal 
History of Record and Medical Examination” ; 
Walter Studdiford, Occupational Analysis 
Section, Public Employment Division, Social 
Security Board, Washington, D. C., on “Man 
Qualifications with Minimum Qualification 
Levels” and “The Interview, Trade Questions, 
and Related Technique”; Samuel Horton, 
Human Engineering Laboratory, Stevens In- 
stitute, on “Data Predicative of Success”; 
Charles R. Wilks, Human Engineering Labo- 
ratory, Stevens Institute, on “Inventory of 
Ability and Aptitudes”; David Mack, Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation, Paterson, on 
“Placement, Introduction to Job, Building 
Proper Attitude”; Robert F. Moore, Director, 
Bureau of Appointments, Columbia Univer- 
sity, on “Executive Qualifications.” 


The Transition in Economics 


The keynote of the camp was struck by 
Dr. Reitell who said that ‘ 


the ‘arsenal of democracy’ 


‘making America 
demands a far- 
flung and gigantic industrial expansion and 
creates a need for trained industrial workers 
far beyond our dreams. Overnight, so to 
speak, industrial America has changed from 
static charity economics to dynamic, ever- 
In a flash 
the situation has shifted from slow-time pick 
and shovel work to high-speed machine and 
turret lathe operations. With this quick tran- 
sition in tempo and needs, industry finds 
itself with a heavy demand for trained work- 
ers far beyond an adequate and satisfactory 
supply. So there remains but one ‘out.’ An 
adequate supply must be built by training and 
that is the main purpose of this camp.” 


accelerating defense economics. 


The importance of good relationships be- 


ee? 
———— 


tween men, management and the public rap 
through the discussions. Mr. Tead declared 
that “public policy, not shop methods alone, 
should be at the heart of industrial relations 
in the defense effort.” Again and again jt 
was emphasized in the addresses and discus. 
sions that good will and good skill are closely 
related and that the needs of the worker as 
a whole man must be kept in the fores: 

of managerial thinking, come pe 
when skillful management is the key to mayi- 
mum production. 

It was emphasized that the most effective 
use of manpower cannot be achieved unless 
men are placed in the jobs for which they are 
best suited by training, education and char. 
acter traits. Successful corporations are not 
coldly impersonal. They know that the key 
to efficient and harmonious operation is ee 
man relationships. 

Keeping square pegs out of round holes 
has become even more important in the emer. 
gency than in normal times, so industry was 
advised to work toward the goal of having a 
complete running inventory of the ability of 
every individual on its pay-roll and, through 
training and up-grading, to place each where 
he will not only perform efficiently but will 
use his abilities to the maximum. That makes 
both for more efficient and happier workers. 

The importance of training for the long fu 
ture, not merely the emergency, was stressed. 
Loose talk to the effect that opportunities 
offered by the defense boom were temporary, 
was refuted. Whatever the outcome of the 
world conflict, it was pointed out that there 
will be a need for rebuilding and for develop. 
ing a peacetime use for the vast industrial 
machine now building. 


Impressions of the Camp 


At the conclusion of the camp, Prof. Bam 
well, the Director, summed up his impressions 
by saying: 

“The enthusiasm and earnestness of the 
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an group Was indeed a surprise and refutes the is expected of leaders in industry to get the 
red impression that these defense courses are maximum out of machines, workmen, and 
ne, sither offered or recived with anything short materials in the defense program.” 

Ins of something approaching a fervor. If these Another wrote, “I did not have the feeling 
it nen display the same zeal in their daily work of having obtained any actual ‘working tools’ 
Us. that they show in these courses the defense which I might use back on the job, but I did 
ely efort of the nation is in safe hands.” come to realize that such working tools were 
as What some of the men thought of the available and I think I now know where to 
ind courses, they stated in the questionnaire. One find or obtain them. I agree heartily with 
me sdmitted that he had delayed answering until the oft-repeated comment of other men at- 
Xi- he could get back to normal by “slowing up tending that ‘some of our top management 

the thinking pace your speakers and teachers men should be exposed to this.’” One saw 

ive set for me.” the camp as “an inducement to constructive 
less Another said “it would have required many _ thinking, an influence to spend more time in 
are years’ experience to learn what I learned in — study and discussion, and a breaker of ‘rut’ 

ar- ten days.” One summary of reactions read, tendencies.” 

not “The course helped me in understanding what Other comments included the following: 
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“T have gained a broader outlook.” “The 
friendly argumentative lectures gave one an 
opportunity to learn some new ideas, and 
abolish old ones.” “I saw men with narrow 
and prejudicial thoughts return to their com- 
panies, better men and better supervisors.” 
“The subject of ‘human relations’ was par- 
ticularly well developed. The broader under- 
standing of this subject will be of definite 
and lasting value.” “The course helped me 
to understand better the emotional make-up 
of people.” “The course will not only help 
me to do my work better, but will enable me 
to help others in the plant.” “If nothing else, 
the course has raised my personal action 
standards, and my standard of thinking, 
greatly.” 

Perhaps it would have been better to let 
the men who attended the camp write this 
entire article through their comments. Any- 
how, their reactions are the best proof of the 
pudding. 


@ NEW TECHNIQUES OF 
TEACHER PLACEMENT 


(Continued from page 21) 


institutions willing to give such help. Faculty 
members working with schoolmen in the field 
have an opportunity to publicize the school 
both through their field work and through a 
discussion of the institution’s activities. As a 
result of their field contacts faculty members 
will often learn of existing vacancies which 
should be reported to the placement service. 
The faculty member also has an opportunity 
for cooperation by building up a list of strong 
candidates in his own field from which he 
may make recommendations when called upon 
by the placement service or by employers in 
educational work. Finally, the school can 
render a real service to the placement service 
and to employers by including in its program 
instruction in applying for positions, relation 


—_—_—S== 


of candidates to placement services, relation 


to the employers, ethics of a contract and 
such other information as will help the ney 


teacher in securing an appointment and ad. 
justing himself to his new position. 

The foregoing discussion indicates the clos 
cooperation which must exist between the 
school and the placement service, if the ob. 
jective of providing a properly educated 
citizenry for the state is to be realized. 


@ FACTORS AFFECTING STARTING 
SALARIES FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 


(Continued from page 32) 


istrative opportunities. By and large it may 
be said that prospective salesmen enjoyed a 
prosperous demand for their services, as did 
those whose backgrounds fitted them for the 
initial apprenticeships of plant management 
and production. 

Finance majors, whether interested in 
credit, trust work or banking, found their 
services to be much sought after, and this 
was reflected in slightly higher salaries. In 
fact, the demand for men by banks far ex 
ceeded the supply of those interested in such 
opportunities. This was due in part, perhaps, 
to a general tendency upon the part of the 
applicants to view with some restraint the 
long-term financial possibilities of a banking 
career. 

Perhaps no man was more sought after 
than the intelligent, personable insurance 
major. Here, too, demand far exceeded avail: 
able personnel. A new development in this 
field which seemed significant was the offer 
ing of long-range programs with salary com 
mitments involved, rather than the straight 
commission program with which Companies 
previously had hoped to attract their new 
men. 

A career in retailing still interests many 
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college graduates, but with few exceptions 
ihe salaries as offered were considerably be- 
jw opportunities elsewhere. The companies 
yhose wages were in line appeared to be able 
to attract a well qualified group, while those 
out of step seemed to have difficulty in getting 
the men they wanted. 
Advertising, journalism 
no end of interest among students, but few 
were fortunate enough to make connections 
in these fields. This is due, perhaps, to the 
large numbers all over the country who seek 
the comparatively few opportunities avail- 
able. Starting salaries need not be so high 
in these fields, for students’ enthusiasm more 
than compensates for this lack in their eager- 
ness for the opportunity to work with the 
kading advertisers and radio corporations. 
The salary picture for women is slightly 
diferent. Forty-four per cent of the positions 
reported during the past year were for stenog- 
raphers and secretaries, and about 8 per cent 
were for bookkeepers and accountants. To 
meet this demand, less than 5 per cent of the 
maduates were qualified to accept such posi- 
tions immediately following graduation. As a 
result, salaries for those few who are quali- 
fed have jumped considerably. The techni- 
cally trained women (Chemists, Physicists, 
Bacteriologists, Dieticians) are in demand, 
and can command better than usual salaries. 
By far the largest number of the 1941 
College for Women graduates wished to enter 
the fields of Merchandising, Journalism or 
Personnel, regardless of their collegiate train- 
ing. Accordingly, the salaries in these fields 
are low, and opportunities scarce. The excep- 
tin is those stores which offer training 
courses. In these instances, salaries for be- 
sinners range from $25 to $40 a week for 
the duration of the course. Otherwise, how- 
ever, most sales positions for women, in the 
Philadelphia area, range from $12 to $15 a 
week, with an occasional high of $20.00. 
lt is interesting to note, and significant, 


and radio attract 
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that available opportunity, type of work, 
reputation of employer and stability of com- 
pany seem to be of more importance than 
salary alone in influencing the choice of the 
students. It is a factor to be applauded. 





A. M. RupKEy 


Manager of Training 
Bethlehem Steel Company 


Sis question of what the starting rate of 
pay should be for a college graduate 
entering an industrial training course is one 
open to continu- 

ous debate. There 

is a diversity of 

opinion within 

most organiza- 

tions. The diver- 

sity among dif- 

ferent concerns 

is illustrated by 

the range in the 

starting rates 

offered by the 

various com- 

A. M. RupKey panies which 
conduct interviews at colleges and universities. 
Probably the most important single factor 
in determining the starting rate is what might 
be the “going rate” for men having the de- 
The 
“ovoing rate’ may be defined as that which 
has been established as being adequate to 
compensate men of the desired caliber. It 
should be noted that “adequate” in this sense 


sired academic training and _ interest. 


does not mean “minimum.” It is not an arbi- 
trary figure but one which has been devel- 
oped over a long period of time by the laws 
of supply and demand. The supply is, in 
turn, governed to some extent by the students 
themselves in their appraisals of the experi- 
ences of those preceding them in their rela- 
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tionships with various concerns. Some of the 
considerations are general policies toward 
college graduates, progress in responsibilities, 
monetary rewards and general satisfaction in 
particular kinds of work. The “going rate” 
often differs between industries. Likewise, it 
may vary for different kinds of work within 
the various branches of a single firm. 

The nature of the training course and the 
class of work to be entered are factors in 
determining what a concern is willing to set 
as a starting rate. In our own organization 
we are trying to look ahead ten, fifteen, or 
more years. Out of each group we hope will 
emerge some men with those qualities neces- 
sary to assume the higher responsibilities of 
carrying on the numerous and varied activ- 
ities of a large organization. Any organiza- 
tion is vitally interested in knowing when a 
return can be expected on its investment in 
college graduates. That a college graduate 
does not “pay his way” for a period of at 
least three years seems hardly conceivable to 
the average graduate. On the other hand, in 
some types of work, more or less isolated as 
to their occurrence, concerns affected may 
more quickly realize on their investments 
through the college graduate reaching a pro- 
ductive point sooner than would normally be 
expected. In such cases a higher starting rate 
may be justified. 

Trends of starting rates have in the past 
followed general wage or earnings trends. 
Since college graduate training had its incep- 
tion in our own organization, forty years ago, 
the starting rate for college graduates has 
gradually increased to 250 per cent of the 
original figure. 

While the question of the starting salary 
looms important in the mind of a graduating 
senior, it should be one of the least of his 
worries when considering the organization 
with which he chooses to cast his lot. The 
first few years’, let us say five years’, earnings 
of the individual are relatively unimportant 
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if he has the capabilities necessary to reach 
above-average success measured by respon. 
sibilities assumed and earnings paid there. 
for. The opportunities available for the able 
should be his concern. Earnings sufficient to 
provide proper food, clothing and shelter as 
well as sufficient recreation should suffice to 
sustain the hard work and study necessary for 
progress. Proper counsel from college place. 
ment officers has been effective in influencing 
the student to put less emphasis on the initial 
monetary return and to give more considera. 
tion to the opportunity. However, at this 
writing too many graduates allow a difference 
in starting rates to be the determining factor 
in choosing a life’s work. 


Deer OF ena 


@ CULTURAL OR UTILITARIAN, 
COSMOPOLITAN OR METROPOLITAN 


(Continued from page 39) 


for counseling; advisors of part-time pupils 
for five periods. 

The specialized counseling services are car- 
ried on by seven persons, giving time equiva- 
lent to that of four teaching positions. These 
services are admissions, transfers and dis 
charges, group and individual testing, health 
counseling, social service, and placement. 
Coordinating the services, under the immedi- 
ate direction of the Principal, is the head 
counselor. 


Attention to Individual Needs 

How does all this work out in individual 
cases? Keeping in mind the ideal that al 
pupils of whatever grade of mentality or 
social background, having a common vota- 
tional interest, should have equal opportunity 
in a school devoted to the development of that 
interest, it is interesting to note two of the 
graduates of the last class in vocational music. 
One is a girl from an excellent home enviror- 
ment, with high intelligence and keen sensi 
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tivity. She plays the French horn exceedingly 
yell and is making good progress on the 
piano. She wishes to become a teacher of 
music. She has taken a full academic pro- 
sam, has passed all Regents examinations 
yith very high marks, and will enter college. 
There seems to be no question as to this girl’s 
ultimate success. The other graduate is a boy 
from a poor home, where few of the graces 
of living have been enjoyed. On occasions, 
when he forgets himself, he is still somewhat 
loud and uncouth, even after four years of 
softening and polishing. He just gets by in 
his non-vocational subjects. But, how he can 
play the trumpet! Not only will he be suc- 
cessful occupationally, but, during the last 
two years of school, he has earned as much 
as $25.00 a week playing in dance bands. 
School has done even more for him than it 
did for the girl. The important point is that, 
through a vocational guidance program and a 
flexible curriculum, it adapted itself to the 
widely divergent needs of these two pupils. 

The same range of ability is found in the 
maritime trades. Some boys love the sea but 
have little aptitude for words, especially when 
they must be put down on paper. They will 
make first rate, able-bodied seamen. Others 
love the sea but also have the desire and 
ability to acquire the more general knowl- 
edge, the mathematical skills, and even the 
languages, so necessary and desirable in the 
master of a vessel. They take the full high 
school course and then either take the exami- 
nation for cadet or for entrance to the New 
York Merchant Marine Academy, for both of 
which the full academic high school curricu- 
lum is a requirement. 

In short, the school is striving to train for 
vocational competency through an analysis 
of individual ability and of occupational 
needs. These needs, shifting as they are, are 
kept sharply before the school by the advisory 
commission organized for that purpose. In 
each major field there is such a commission 


consisting of representatives of the leading 
employers and the important unions. For in- 
stance, in the maritime trades, we have as 
chairman the president of the American Mer- 
chant Marine Institute, the employer’s or- 
ganization, and as members the operating 
executives or personnel managers of all the 
principal American shipping lines, as well as 
the president of the National Maritime Union 
and representatives of several other unions. 
Coming out of a program such as this, the 
product is snapped up by employers, who 
know that the training has been sound and 
realistic. 


What Guidance Can Mean 


The whole idea seems to be summed up in 
two paragraphs I came across a few days 
ago in Cox and Duff’s “Guidance by the 
Class-Room Teacher.” They sounded pretty 
good to me. Then, suddenly I realized that 
the authors were quoting them because they 
liked them too. I had written them six years 
ago as an editorial in “Child Study.” Here 
they are: 

Guidance may be either a philosophy or a 
catch-word. It may express a deep lying 
conception of the processes of human devel- 
opment or a missionary zeal for regimenta- 
tion. It may be a means of implementing the 
“evil works of fastidiously bigoted school 
teachers” (phrase from Frank Swinnerton) 
or it may be a way of life for educators. It 
may soar in the stratosphere of character and 
culture or wallow in crass_ utilitarianism. 
Some say it is individualized education, others 
that it is education itself. Still others assert 
that it is rightful heir to a long line of shibo- 
leths, stemming from Froebel and culminating 
in Dewey. It is a word that attracts to itself 
important adjectives like moral, social, physi- 
cal, mental, educational and, most commonly 
of all, vocational. 

In point of fact, guidance historically 
earned its right to a place in educational 
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thinking through its association with voca- 
tions. It connoted choice of a life work, 
orientation in the field of occupation, decision 
in an economic situation. It provided a chart, 
a guide-book for exploration in a confusing 
environment. It aided the individual in a 
complex society. It was the first groping for 
relief from the thralldom of competition in 
a surplus economy. In its vocational sense 
guidance takes on a maximum of meaning, at 
least for the child. Health and morals are very 
often undesirable goals in the eyes of many 
children; but they all understand the neces- 
sity for a job that will sustain life, and, 
incidentally, health and morals. During adol- 
escence it is a powerful motive which is 
utilitarian only in the sense that it is useful. 
So, vocational guidance becomes a powerful 
urge to educational guidance. 


And finally, said Commissioner Cole, at the 
Charter Day exercises, “The necessities and 
spirit of the time encourage the extension and 
development of vocational training in our 
schools. Consequently, some people fear that 
over-emphasis will be placed on this aspect 
of education at the expense of that which is 
cultural. This, of course, would be a calamity. 
That ‘man cannot live by bread alone’ was 
never more true than today. The fires of cul- 
tural and spiritual education must be kept 
burning brightly, no matter how dark the 
outlook. I have the utmost faith to believe 
that the thousands of educators all over the 
land will make sure that this is done.” 


@ YOUTH AND DEMOCRACY IN THE 
POST-WAR WORLD 


(Continued from page 25) 
designed to equip youth for work in a social 
situation and the schooling must provide con- 


tact with the actual social situation to be 
effective. Youth must be able to pass easily 
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from school life to the social life and feg| 
quite at home there when he assumes the ful] 
responsibilities of citizenship in the social 
world. 

5. Youth must learn the duties and respon- 
sibilities of citizenship by participating jy 
real civic action, carrying with it a degree of 
responsibility. No one can say just how this 
civic training is to be provided, for it will 
have to grow out of carefully planned experi. 
mental efforts, with many errors and failures, 
before a program can be arrived at. This 
should not worry us as democracy is a proc. 
ess of experimentation, and educators can 
scarcely make greater mistakes than have 
been made in our governmental experiments 
through which our democracy has developed, 

Perhaps I can best give point to the empha. 
sis in this article by an example: namely, the 
realization of healthful physical organism 
through education. The current method of 
health instruction of youth is to assign lessons 
in hygiene and provide a program of physical 
activities, and expect in some way that youth 
will develop strong physical organisms. We 
shall have to reverse this process and seek 
first to create a desire in youth for vigorous 
physical health; then, with the aid of teachers, 
they may start out to discover the essentials 
of knowledge and practice for healthful liv- 
If the desire for health is sufficiently 
strong, youth will very likely attain their goal. 
The same may be said for good citizenship, 
vocational fitness, or other purposes one may 
desire to attain. 


ing. 


Finally, one must realize the weakness of 
any attempt to formulate out of hand, a pro- 
gram for the education of youth in a post 
war world, and | have not attempted to pre- 
sent one. I have merely attempted to indicate 
the problem. Its solution will have to grow 
out of the study and experimentation by all 
those educators who have a will to provide 
an educational program for youth that will 
preserve our democracy in a post-war world. 
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APPRENTICESHIP OPPORTUNITIES 


WiLuiaM F. PATTERSON 


Chief of Apprenticeship, Division of Labor Standards, U. S. Department of Labor 


PPRENTICESHIP is not 

only a going but a steadily 
sowing concern. Records re- 
“a that today there are many 
more indentured apprentices 
than a year ago, and by next 
year it can be confidently pre- 
dicted that the present number 
will be greatly augmented. 


In times of industrial expan- 
sion apprenticeship thrives vig- 
orously, due, in a measure, to 
marked expansion in such in- 
dustries as shipbuilding, metal 
trades and aircrafts, all of which cover a 
large number of apprenticeable crafts. It can 
be assumed furthermore that much of this 
momentum will continue through more stable 
periods, with the result that apprenticeship 
opportunities for enterprising young people 
wil tend to become increasingly more 
numerous. 


The young man who is mechanically in- 
dined and is pursuing a course of studies 
designed to prepare him for a career in an 
industrial plant or machine shop can afford 
to be somewhat optimistic as to his prospects. 
He can rest assured that each day his chances 
of being placed in an apprenticeship, where 
his native talents will find fertile soil and 
encouragement, grow brighter. 


As the public becomes increasingly con- 
sious of good craftsmanship, it demands 
better work, and the criterion for judging the 
quality of workmanship becomes steadily 
more exacting. In all phases of employment, 
the advisability of making certain, before 
hiring, that the worker knows his job thor- 
oughly is being recognized more and more, 
lor except in rare instances, a worker who 
has acquired “catch as catch can” knowledge 
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of his trade never 
confident mastery which is 
characteristic of the man who 
has learned under careful tute- 
lage. 


gains the 


The best way to gain assur- 
ance that the worker is well 
trained is through the knowl- 
edge that a machinist, aircraft 
mechanic, shipfitter, carpenter, 
painter or plumber has served 
a carefully charted appentice- 
ship. The prospective employer 
can make doubly sure of the 
quality of workmanship by ascertaining that 
the journeyman has served his apprenticeship 
under a program approved by the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship, for this is a 
blue-ribbon guarantee. 


The Federal Committee on Apprenticeship 
was created by the Secretary of Labor during 
the summer of 1934, at the urgent insistence 
of the President. Far-sighted economic ad- 
visors had convinced the Chief Executive that 
the fostering of the training of apprentices by 
the government would not only greatly stim- 
ulate industrial recovery but would have the 
effect of stabilizing the nation’s industrial 
structure, once normalcy was achieved. In 
order to guarantee adequate representation of 
shades of 


thought on the subject, provision was made 


all significant viewpoints and 
for the appointment of representatives of 
three government agencies interested in pro- 
moting the welfare of youth or improving 
labor standards. 


Outstanding representatives of management 
and labor interests, long familiar with ap- 
prenticeship in its practical application, were 
called upon by the Secretary of Labor to 
serve on this committee. Currently it is com- 
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posed of such experienced authorities as 
Channing R. Dooley, Manager of Industrial 
Relations, Socony-Vacuum Company (loaned 
by that organization to the Office of Produc- 
tion Management to direct its national Train- 
ing-Within-Industry program) ; John P. Frey, 
President of the Metal Trades Department, 
American Federation of Labor; Clinton S. 
Golden, Eastern Regional Director, Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee; William L. 
Batt, President of the SKF Industries and 
present Assistant Director of the Production 
Division of the OMP; Layton S. Hawkins, 
Chief of the Trade and Industrial Education, 
U. S. Office of Education; Dr. Mary H. S. 
Hayes, Director of Employment, National 
Youth Administration and Mrs. Clara M. 
Beyer, Assistant Director of the Division of 


Labor Standards, U. S. Department of Labor. 


The immediate purpose of such a commit- 
tee is to draft a training program which will 
meet the local needs, and after long and care- 
ful study, the Committee evolved a set of 
standards which are basic to a_ balanced 
apprentice training program. The program 
should stipulate the length of time the appren- 
tice must serve; the various operations and 
processes to be learned; the wage scale, with 
allowance for progressive increases so that, 
for the entire apprenticeship, the individual 
will be paid the equivalent of fifty percent of 
a journeyman’s wages; and provisions for 
related instruction. 


Related instruction, the Committee main- 
tains, is absolutely necessary to the proper 
development of a competent worker. No 
apprentice training program which fails to 
provide for at least 144 hours of related 
instruction can be considered complete. It is 
in the classroom, whether conducted by the 
local school system through its vocational 
education department, or by the plant that the 
young man secures essential technical knowl- 
edge—mathematics, physics, blueprint read- 
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ing and chemistry. For instance, it ig ap 
absolute “must” that an apprentice learnins 
the machinist’s craft master blueprint nak 
ing, mathematics and sufficient physics 
become familiar with the reaction of metals 
and abrasives. 


The high school or college student aspiring 
to apprenticeship who has studied some of 
these subjects has a decided edge over the 
student who has pursued less suitable courses, 
However, though such technical knowledge js 
desirable, it is not absolutely necessary, In 
making definite plans for related instruction 
for apprentices, the problem is discussed with 
local vocational school authorities with the 
idea of arranging specific courses in existing 
schools, and funds are provided by law for 
vocational educational schools to supply facil. 
ities for related instruction. 


Mounting demands for skilled workers by 
defense industries have had an advantageous 
reaction upon apprenticeship so far as voca- 
tional school courses are concerned. How. 
ever, in considering apprenticeship against 
vocational education, it is important to 
remember that the apprentice is not a student, 
but a worker who contributes directly and 
materially to actual production. For this 
reason apprenticeship is vitally important to 
defense industries such as machine tool and 
machinery manufacturing, aircraft produc. 
tion plants and shipbuilding. The apprentice 
produces as he learns and every day becomes 
more valuable. 


Every effort has been made to eliminate 
waste motions in those educational circles 
which are training workers to meet the pres 
ent emergency. Courses which fit snugly into 
an apprenticeship pattern are regularly be 
coming more and more available. Figures 
show 123 approved programs for plumbers, 
116 for carpenters, 82 for painters, 75 for 
electricians, 41 for brickmasons, 45 for sheet- 
metal workers, 25 for machinists, 23 for auto- 
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mechanics, 11 for molders and patternmakers 
and 13 for iron and steel workers. In addi- 
tion, scores Of barbers, printers, bakers and 
cosmeticians are being trained under stand- 
ads. Of particular interest at the present 
time is the number of approved programs in 
private plants. Up to June 1, 1941, there 
were 247 plant programs, approximately 60 
of which were set up during the three months 
ending with that date, and most of them in 
plants producing defense materials. 


Also significant are the number of pro- 
gams training apprentices in such vital 
defense occupations as machinists, molders, 
patternmakers, tool and die makers, aircraft 
and shipyard craftsmen, for in many of these 
occupations, the labor supply is dwindling 
steadily. 


The work being done by the apprenticeship 
feld staff is an integral part of the program 
of the Association of School and College 
Placement, for this is definitely an agency for 
improving immeasurably and permanently the 
training of young people and for helping 
them, thereby, to plan a career worthy of the 
highest American traditions. 


@ PLACEMENT SERVICES IN 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


(Continued from page 17) 


4613,000 new types of jobs: in the tool in- 
dustries, 87,000; in the electrical industry, 
1,000,000; motion pictures, 389,000;  tele- 
phone companies, 357,000; airplanes, 50,000; 
rayon, 41,000; steamships, 217,000; refrig- 
eration, 72,000; automobiles, 2,400,000.” A 


Occupational Orientation of College Students. Ameri- 
can Council on Education. Washington, D. C. 1939. p. 46. 


large part of the success in placing students 
depends upon the college’s knowledge of pres- 
ent needs and of occupational trends. 


One cannot foretell what future, specific 
problems in the employment situation of this 
complex modern society will develop, but one 
may predict with a reasonable amount of cer- 
tainty that the college or university which 
considers its personnel program as an integral 
part of its whole program, rather than as a 
mere appendage; which studies each indi- 
vidual in order to ascertain his strength and 
weakness—physically, mentally, emotionally, 
and vocationally; which records these find- 
ings systematically, then helps each student to 
develop his abilities and correct his faults; 
which endeavors to place him in a position 
that is compatible with his abilities and his 
personality, then follows him up to help him 
make a satisfactory adjustment to the de- 
mands of his chosen field, will have every 
right to the assurance that it has performed 
more than a perfunctory service to its gradu- 
ates and to society. 


@ TUTORIAL SYSTEM 
AT COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


(Continued from page 28) 


these upper class seminars are regarded as the 
most important “courses” to which the jun- 
iors and seniors are exposed, and the final 
comprehensive examination covers these four 
seminars and their attendant courses. 


These seminars average around six and 
seven students, sometimes as low as two and 
never more than ten, and form the backbone 
of the concentration program. Yet they also 
have a personnel significance. The student 
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has already learned from two years experi- 
ence that preceptors and tutors are very use- 
ful people when it comes to ironing out 
problems, and the seminar instructor also has 
his quota of freshman and sophomores to 
advise. As a result we find the upper class 


ee 


faculty exercises in spotting potential trouble; 
once it is located we are at least forewarned 
and can take action. 

The big drawback to the system is the ex. 
pense—three hundred hours to freshmen dur. 
ing the first semester, two hundred Sixty to 


Co.icaTe LAKE 


tutor has personal problems thrust on him 
more or less against his will, for his duties 
with reference to the seminar are emphatically 
on the intellectual plane. 

It seems to us that our system of individual 
advisors in freshman and sophomore years, 
as well as our upper class tutorial system has 
certain very strong points in its favor. Some- 
one on the faculty knows the student inti- 
mately during his entire college course, and it 
is gratifying to note the judgment which the 


sophomores during the second, without count- 
ing at all the monthly meetings. Upper class 
tutorial work in the small groups is also an 
expensive proceeding. The hours required 
for advisory work must be counted in on the 
regular load, for the whole system would be 
defeated if we were simply to add five fresh- 
men and five sophomores to a normal teach- 
ing schedule. Granted, however, that this item 
of expense can be met, we feel our system of 
individual advisors to be justified. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


THEODORE A. DISTLER, a native of Brooklyn, 
New York, and author of “The Association as a 
Coordinating Agency” appearing on page 5, is Vice 
President of the Association of School and College 
Placement. He attended Brown University and later 
received his B.S. and M.A. degrees from New York 
University. He was a member of the faculty at New 
York University as instructor in public speaking, 
and served as Director of Admissions and Personnel 
Administration from 1929 to 1934, at which time he 
became Dean of Lafayette College. Dean Distler 
was recently appointed President of Franklin and 
Marshall College, his duties to become effective 
December first. He is also a Major, Ordnance 
Reserve, in the United States Army. 


ROBERT F. MOORE, whose article “Summer 
Work from a Career Standpoint,” appears on page 
9 was born in Worthington, Minnesota. After 
graduation from Columbia College and Columbia 
School of Business, he spent several years in busi- 
ness as a bond salesman in Wall Street, sales pro- 
motion assistant in General Outdoor Advertising 
Company, and as director of public relations for 
National Chain Store Association. He then returned 
to Columbia as assistant graduate manager of Ath- 
letics, and since 1936 has served as Secretary of Ap- 
pointments at Columbia University. He is currently 
serving as President of the Eastern College Per- 
sonnel Officers Association and as acting Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations. 


Upon graduation from the Washington, D. C., 
Normal School, MRS. LULU B. ANDERSON, a 
native of that city, taught there for ten years, at 
the end of which time she married the assistant 
pastor of the Calvary Baptist Church. After fifteen 
years as a pastor’s wife in large city churches, she 
returned to college and six weeks later her husband 
died. Mrs. Anderson received her B.S. in Education 
from Rutgers University in 1938 and her M.A. in 
Personnel Administration from New York University 
in 1939, In the spring of 1940 she made the survey 
on “Placement Services in Colleges and Universities” 
for the U. S. Office of Education, and her article on 
page 14 is in the form of a report of this survey. 


“Youth and Democracy in the Post War World,” 
appearing on page 22, was written by DEAN 
E. GEORGE PAYNE, a native of Kentucky. He 
matriculated at Western Kentucky Normal School, 
Wesleyan College and Lebanon University, and se- 
cured his A.B. degree from the University of Chi- 
cago. He also attended the University of Paris and 
the Universities of Bonn and Berlin, receiving his 
Ph.D. from the University of Bonn in 1909. After 
serving as Dean of the Department of Education and 
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as professor of psychology at Eastern Kentucky State 
Normal School, and as President of Harris Teachers’ 
College from 1916 to 1922, he taught educational 
sociology at New York University, where he has 
served as Dean of the School of Education since 
1939. Dean Payne is the author of “Einfuhrung der 
Chinesenarbeit in Sudafrica,” “System in German 
Schools,” “An Experiment in Alien Labor,’ “An 
Experiment in Motivation,” “Education in Accident 
Prevention,” “Principles of Educational Sociology,” 
“Menace of Narcotic Drugs,” and co-author of 
“Adolescent Court and Crime Prevention.” 


DR. HARVEY N. DAVIS, whose article “Training 
Men to Train Men” appears on page 33 of this 
number, is a native of Providence, R. I. He obtained 
his A.B. and M.A. degrees from Brown University, 
where he served as Instructor in Mathematics, and 
his Ph.D. from Harvard, where he served as Profes- 
sor of Mechanical Engineering from 1919 until 1928, 
at which time he became President of Stevens Insti- 
tute. Dr. Davis is a Fellow of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, Regent of Smithsonian 
Institute, and Honorary Member of Franklin Insti- 
tute. He is the author of “Steam Tables and Dia- 
grams” (with L. S. Marks) and “Practical Physics 
for High Schools” and “Elementary Practical Phys- 
ics” (with M. H. Black). 


“The Colgate Tutorial Plan,” appearing on page 
26, was written by DR. G. H. ESTABROOKS, a 
native of St. John, New Brunswick, Canada. In 1914 
he enlisted in the Canadian Expeditionary Force, 
but was invalided out of the army in 1916 as a 
victim of gas. After receiving his A.B. from Acadia 


University, Nova Scotia, Dr. Estabrooks was a 
Rhodes Scholar at Oxford from 1921-1924, graduat- 
ing with distinction. Upon securing his Ph.D. from 
Harvard in 1926, he served for one year as Professor 
of Psychology at Springfield College, and then en- 
tered the Colgate Psychology Department which he 
has headed since 1938. Dr. Estabrooks has written 
about eighty articles on Psychology and Anthropol- 
ogy in popular and scientific magazines. 


FRANKLIN J. KELLER, whose article “Cultural 
or Utilitarian, Cosmopolitan or Metropolitan” ap- 
pears on page 37, is principal of the Metropolitan 
Vocational High School of New York City. Dr. 
Keller has taught many summers in various uni- 
versities, including eight at Harvard and two at 
Cornell. In 1926, he was executive secretary of the 
Governor’s Commission on School Finance and Ad- 
ministration, and from 1933 to 1936, on leave of 
absence from the New York City School System, 
he was director of the National Occupational Con- 
ference, supported by the Carnegie Corporation. Dr. 
Keller is the author of “Day Schools for Young 
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Workers,” and also co-author with Dr. Viteles of 
“Vocational Guidance Throughout the World.” 


DEAN JOHN H. MINNICK, author of “New 
Techniques of Teacher Placement” on page 19, was 
born near Somerset, Indiana. He secured his A.B. 
and M.A. degrees from Indiana University, where he 
majored in mathematics. While at Illinois Univer- 
sity, he became interested in education and studied 
at Chicago under Meyers, Judd and Freeman. He 
continued this study at Columbia University and 
then transferred to the University of Pennsylvania, 
where he secured his Ph.D. in 1918, with a major 
in education. Dr. Minnick taught in the public 
schools of Indiana and Illinois, in the Marion Nor- 
mal School, and in the Illinois, Indiana and Colum- 
bia Universities. In 1916, he became a member of 
the Department of Mathematics at the University of 
Pennsylvania, transferring in 1917 to the School of 
Education where he has served as Dean since 1920. 
He is the author of “Investigation of Certain Abili- 
ties Fundamental to the Study of Geometry” and 
“The Teaching of Mathematics in the Secondary 
Schools.” 


Among the contributors to the symposium on the 
question of “Factors Affecting Starting Salaries for 
College Graduates” are Herbert Wottrich, E. B. Wil- 
liams, J. H. Belknap, A. M. Rupkey and E. Craig 
Sweeten. Upon graduation from Stevens Institute of 
Technology in 1923, MR. HERBERT WOTTRICH 
entered the training course of Public Service Elec- 
tric and Gas Company, later obtaining his M.B.A. 
from New York University. Since 1927 he has, 
among other duties, supervised the Cadet Engineers’ 
Training Course. DR. J. H. BELKNAP secured his 
B.S. in electrical engineering at Oregon State Col- 
lege, and later entered the engineering department 
of Westinghouse East Pittsburgh Works, where he 
served as section engineer. In 1937 he assumed his 
present position as manager of technical employ- 
ment and training for the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, serving as “talent scout” 
and representative-at-large in the major colleges and 
universities. Dr. Belknap was recently elected na- 
tional president of Sigma Tau, honorary engineering 
fraternity. Following graduation from the University 
of Arizona in 1929, MR. A. M. RUPKEY was en- 
gaged in sub-station work with the Standard Oil 
Company of California. Early in 1930 he entered 
the employ of the Bethlehem Steel Company, later 
became assistant to the Manager of Industrial Rela- 
tions and, since 1937, as Manager of Training, has 
directed all the training and educational activities of 
the Company. MR. E. CRAIG SWEETEN, after 
graduating from the Wharton School of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1937, served as Field Secre- 
tary of the University’s Bicentennial Fund organi- 
zation, and on July 1, 1940, was appointed Assistant 
Director of the University Placement Service. 
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Contributing to the symposium “The Effect of th 
Defense Program on College Placement Activities 
beginning on page ??, are Herbert H. Williams 
Marland Garth, E. Robins Morgan, Hibbert D. 
— Charles E. Wangeman, John Barr, Gayin : 

itt. i 


Since securing his degree in Civil Engineering 


from Cornell University in 1926, HERBERT H. WIL. 
LIAMS had only one job, that of construction engi- 
neer with the Port of New York Authority on its 
Goethals and Bayonne bridges, before his appoint. 
ment in 1933 as Director of the Cornell Placement 
Service, which position he holds at the present time. 


After securing his A.B. degree from the University 
of Michigan and his M.A. from Ohio State in 1930, 
HIBBERT D. COREY taught in the Business Ad. 
ministration Department at Ohio Wesleyan before 
coming to the College of William and Mary in 1929 
as Associate Professor in Economics and Busines 
Administration. In 1935 he was also made Director 
of Placement at William and Mary. 


MARLAND GARTH, a native of California, at. 
tended the University of Redlands, Nanking Uni- 
versity, the American Institute of Public Affairs and 
Harvard Business School. As Director of Student 
Aid and Director of Student Employment, Mr. Garth 
is occupied with promotional work at the University 


of Redlands. 


After several years in the machine shop and draft. 
ing room, following graduation from Lehigh Uni- 
versity in 1903, E. ROBINS MORGAN entered 
the field of sales engineering for a large company 
manufacturing hoisting and conveying equipment. 
He was appointed Director of Placement at Lehigh 
University in 1935. 


JOHN BARR, Director of the Industrial Service 
Bureau at Temple University, migrated to Phila- 
delphia from Massachusetts, and graduated from 
Temple’s School of Commerce in 1910. In 1916 he 
was employed by Temple University as Field Secre- 
tary, and in 1924 the Industrial Service and Student 
Placement Bureau was placed under Mr. Barr's 
direction. He is also N.Y.A. Director at Temple, and 
a member of the National Committee on College 
Work Council. 


A native of California and the son of a Baptist 
pastor, MR. GAVIN A. PITT attended Norwich 
Free Academy, Hightstown Peddie School and re- 
ceived his A.B. degree from Brown University in 
1938, where he majored in history and _ sociology. 
Following graduation he was appointed Assistant to 
the Dean of Brown University, and is now respot- 
sible for the maintenance of the Financial Aid and 
Placement Office. Mr. Pitt is an active member of 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement. 
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THE BOOK REVIEW 


Citizens Without Work: A Study of the 
Effects of Unemployment Upon the Work- 
ers’ Social Relations and Practices, by 
E. Wright Bakke. Yale University Press 
(for Institute of Human Relations), 1940, 
311 pp. $3.00. 


This volume complements an earlier companion 
hook, The Unemployed Worker, in reporting the 
results of a series of studies carried on at the Insti- 
tute of Human Relations at Yale University over 
the past ten years, concerning the problem of un- 
employment as it appears in the daily lives of the 
workers who are its victims. While the earlier 
yolume was focussed primarily in the economic back- 
grounds and adjustments of workers overtaken by 
unemployment, the present report is concerned with 
the social effects of unemployment—the adjustments 
it involves in the worker’s participation in family 
and neighborhood life and in his relations to friends, 
religious, cultural and political organizations, pres- 
sure groups and the like. 

Based upon long and intensive study of a rela- 
tively limited number of families of unemployed 
men, in New Haven, Connecticut, checked and 
supplemented by studies of a larger sample of un- 
employed families in the same city, the report does 
not profess to have statistical value, certainly outside 
the immediate locality, but it is a thoroughly docu- 
mented and objective synthesis of highly significant 
case studies, which throw a flood of light upon the 
personal and social consequences of economic dis- 
organization. It is a warmly human story from be- 
ginning to end, without sacrificing at any vital spot 
the essential values of scientific method and control. 

The concluding Section, III, in summarizing the 
findings of both studies, focusses attention upon two 
dominant questions: What are the effects of unem- 
ployment upon the self-reliance of workers and their 
families? What do the findings indicate as appro- 
priate criteria of social services directed to reducing 
the unemployed worker’s difficulties? At this point, 
the general formula familiar and acceptable to 
every informed social worker is given further con- 
firmation—that self-reliance and social status are 
inevitably jeopardized by prolonged unemployment; 
that the danger can be mitigated, in some measure, 
by adequate provision of “unemployment compen- 
sation,” based upon rights earned by previous work 
and dissociated from any means test; and that the 
provision of regular work, at public expense, if 
necessary, affords a further protection against per- 
sonal:'and social deterioration, provided it is directed 
to socially useful ends, is efficiently supervised, and 
is so planned and conducted as to sustain the re- 
sponsibility and accountability of the worker for 
eficient performance. The author sustains the oft- 
expressed conviction of social workers everywhere 
that the principle values of such a work program 


can only be maintained if it enlists the worker on 
the basis of his own desire and qualifications for 
employment, and not upon the certification of his 
need for “relief.” 

The author’s emphatic generalization as to the 
unavoidable damage inflicted by direct relief upon 
the personal and social qualifications of the recipi- 
ent, appears to disregard rather too completely the 
factor of method in the administration of relief and 
the difference this entails in the degree of initiative, 
responsibility and self-respect which the recipient 
retains in the process of asking, receiving and using 
financial help and in marshalling his own resources 
for the future. Few informed students of the prob- 
lem would quarrel for an instant with the author’s 
portrayal of the inherent danger in direct relief, 
or of its common effect of slow deterioration, in view 
of the relatively meager use of competent profes- 
sional personnel in relief administration and the 
consequent general disregard of tested method, as a 
means of putting genuinely constructive values into 
this service. 

KENNETH L. M. Pray, 

Professor of Social Planning and Administration, 

Pennsylvania School of Social Work. 


Current Practices in Institutional 
Teacher Placement, written by thirty- 


five members of the National Institutional 
Teacher Placement Association, published 
by the Association, with the assistance of 
the Division of Child Development and 
Teacher Personnel Commission on Teacher 
Education of the American Council on 
Education, 1941, 186 pp. $1.50. 


Current Practices in Institutional Teacher Place- 
ment is the second publication of the National Insti- 
tutional Teacher Placement Association; an earlier 
volume entitled Institutional Teacher Placement was 
published in 1937 and set forth the theory and 
function of teacher placement by colleges and 
universities. 

This second product of the thinking and experi- 
ence of the members of the National Institutional 
Teacher Placement Association is devoted to an 
exposition of certain practices observed by teacher 
placement departments in various parts of the coun- 
try. Its editors explain “The present volume .. . is 
a wholly democratic and cooperative venture. Con- 
tributions were solicited from the entire membership, 
giving unlimited choice relative to the topic or topics 
selected and the manner of treatment of the material. 
The free expression of controversial points of view 
was encouraged and such material will be found in 
abundance throughout the book.” 

One of the most apparent developments in the 
growing self-awareness of what were more or less 
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obscure departments devoted to the task of placing 
college graduates in teaching appointments is a rec- 
ognition of their identity with the main purposes and 
with the actual functions of teacher training. The 
placing of teachers is now regarded as part of the 
general program of teacher training, and this con- 
cept has greatly extended the duties and vastly 
increased the responsibilities of those engaged in 
placing college graduates in teaching positions. 

The extent to which teacher placement has be- 
come an integral part of the general problem of 
training men and women for the teaching profession 
is emphasized by Dr. Clarence Linton, Chairman of 
the Committee on Advisement of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in the second chapter entitled 
“The Role of Placement in the Total Program of 
Teacher Education.” Discriminating selection of 
prospective teachers to be trained for the profession 
and a comprehensive personnel program which in- 
cludes not only placement upon graduation, but also 
a follow-up of the inexperienced teacher in service 
have been accepted as part of the educational pro- 
gram of the teacher training institution or depart- 
ment, and as a valuable contribution to its policies 
and programs. 

The organization and practices observed in the 
various institutional teacher placement departments 
is covered in a general survey by Professor Earl W. 
Anderson, Head of the Appointments Division of the 
Bureau of Educational Research of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Dr. Anderson considers the present adminis- 
trative organizations of the various member place- 
ment bureaus of the Association, and the practices 
observed in nominating candidates, in cooperating 
with commercial agencies, in promotion and pub- 
licity are also considered. Throughout this book the 
function of the placement department is seen to begin 
with admission to college and to culminate, though 
not to end, with the experienced teacher successfully 
launched in his profession. 

Dr. Evan R. Collins, Director of Placement of the 
Harvard School of Education recognizes placement 
as one of the parts of a three-fold responsibility— 
selection, guidance, and placement—no one part of 
which can be successfully carried on alone. Profes- 
sor Collins writes: 

“Any professional school is effective, not to the 
degree to which it gives its student sound profes- 
sional training, but to the degree to which it places 
its students, properly trained and with a strong 
tendency to use their training, in positions in the 
field where that training becomes effective. This 
necessitates a broader concept of admission so that 
the school may not waste its resources in giving 
training to individuals who will never be able to 
make that training function effectively. It involves 
a guidance concept of placement, so that students 
who are trained may be so discriminatingly placed 
that their training will have scope to function. The 
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school is of service only as its graduates raise the 
level of their service as a result of their trainin 
This is not to ignore the research function of an 
few schools; it is to emphasize that a Professional 
training school must be judged by the total impact 
of its training, through its graduates, upon the pro- 
fession and upon education. To train students on 
any other basis is to function in a vacuum.” 

The first three chapters of the book are concerned 
with these basic principles and concepts of the func. 
tion of teacher placement in the total program of 
teacher training. The remaining eight chapters are 
each in the nature of a symposium with placement 
administrators presenting their opinions and prac. 
tices in such problems as the relationship of the 
placement bureau to registrants and the relationship 
to faculty members; follow-up programs in teacher 
placement; cooperative relationships with other jp. 
stitutional teacher bureaus; organization, adminis. 
tration and office practice, and research and evalua. 
tion programs. These contributions are of special 
value in that they represent varying points of view 
and practice. 

Regarding the relationship of the placement bu. 
reau with faculty members, there is a wide diversity 
of opinion, some of the contributors favoring com. 
plete responsibility for placement centered within 
the placement department with faculty members par. 
ticipating in no way with the actual recommenda- 
tions of candidates for teaching appointments. Other 
placement directors testify to the efficiency of a co- 
ordinated program in which the placement office and 
faculty members have closely cooperated and as- 
sumed mutual responsibility for the teacher place- 
ment program of the college. 

The matter of college teacher placement receives 
more than usual consideration in discussions of 
teacher placement, for it is a problem of considerable 
importance to the university placement bureaus 
which attempt to serve other institutions and their 
own graduates holding doctors’ and masters’ degrees. 

The emphasis upon research by the placement de- 
partment to the end of helping in the shaping of the 
policy and effecting changes in teacher training pr- 
grams lends new light to the creative function of the 
placement department in colleges and _ universities. 
The greatly extended conception of the nature and 
the responsibilities of institutional teacher placement 
is indicated by these two noteworthy publications pro- 
duced in the last four years by the Association, and 
by the thoroughly professional quality of the work 
of its members. Current Practices in Institutional 
Teacher Placement attests to the enthusiasm, the 
skill and the vision of the contributing members 
of the National Institutional Teacher Placement 
Association. 

Marette Quick, 
Assistant to the Director of Placement, 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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Toward Job Adjustment, by Lester B. 
Granger, Louis H. Sobel, and William H. 
H. Wilkinson. Published by the Welfare 
Council of New York City, 1941, 78 pp. 
$.50. 


“Toward Job Adjustment” is a manual prepared 
under the direction of the Committee on Minority 
Groups, Section on Employment and Vocational 
Guidance of the Welfare Council of New York City. 
This brief pamphlet should be of real aid in provid- 
ing “workers and agencies with practical tools in 
coping with the placement and guidance problems of 
racial and cultural minority groups.” Apart from 
this special purpose, it is to be noted that much of 
the content is applicable to the whole area of job 
adjustment. 

Chapters dealing with the role of the interviewer 
and the techniques of the interviewer present the 
essence of the manual. Because there are valuable 
basic concepts set down in these chapters a fuller 
statement of the authors’ point of view would be 
helpful. Some will find it possible to use the thought 
of a single paragraph or even a sentence as the 
opening wedge to a recurring examination of his own 
attitude toward the group—toward the individual 
he aims to serve. 

The taking of job orders, reception and registra- 
tion, selection and referral, and field visits are dis- 
cussed in the chapter, “Techniques for the Inter- 
viewer.” “How many applicants—not mere cards— 
be ‘put in the file’?” In this question the authors 
recognize the importance of the reception and regis- 
tration process—the interchange of activity of the 
interviewer and the applicant. In summarizing re- 
ception and registration there appears the statement 
“The entire responsibility for good registration rests 
squarely on the interviewer. It is up to him to 
develop within the principles and procedures of the 
agency (italics mine) the individual techniques he 
finds most effective.” Although recognition is given 


to the need for staff training, the impression prevails 
that emphasis is placed upon the individual inter- 
viewer's responsibility, with less weight attached to 
the agency’s responsibility for exploring techniques 
and teaching staff members the effective use of them. 
There is the possible danger that the illustrations 
given, helpful as they are, may be construed as tech- 
niques in themselves. In reality many valuable tech- 
niques are an outgrowth of the clear recognition that, 
as the authors state, “Each new contact presents a 
new problem—a problem of human relations requir- 
ing tact, skill, courtesy, and genuine interest in the 
applicant.” 

Workers may want to evaluate in their own per- 
formance this statement from the chapter entitled 
Guidance Programs for Minority Groups—“We fre- 
quently find that guidance counsellors in public 
schools and social agencies render a positive dis- 
service by giving advice to young people which 
presupposes that their identification with minority 
groups disqualifies them from entering certain occu- 
pations regardless of their abilities or preferences.” 
It is helpful to have the authors add, “finally it must 
be remembered that a well planned guidance pro- 
gram aims at more than immediate placement in 
jobs. . . . Guidance methods recognize that men 
choose occupations from a variety of motives. Be- 
yond the urge for a job, may be a desire for service 
to their communities; to grow as personalities and 
experience the joy of mastering a difficult task. 
Skilled counsellors recognize the additional difficul- 
ties which race, language, religion and culture place 
in the way of young people whom they advise. In 
the final analysis, however, their advice is based 
primarily on the intelligence, personality, education, 
and interests of the student.” 

Especially valuable information in the appendix 
includes a listing of agencies and resources for 
further information, and a bibliography. 


ExizaBetH H. Coins, 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work. 





ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Report of the Secretary 


MEETING of the Executive Board of the Asso- 

ciation of School and College Placement was 
held on Friday, October 10, 1941, in the offices of 
President Hardwick. At that time the underlying 
objectives were discussed, and the importance of the 
Association as a national organization dedicated to 
the advancement of the placement activities in 
schools and colleges, in business, industry and the 
professions generally, and to cooperation with its 


constituent institutional membership was stressed. 

It was also pointed out that one of the major 
purposes of the Association is the functioning of the 
various committees and sections for the purpose of 
studying the questions assigned in connection with 
personnel and placement problems, and the dissemi- 
nation of their findings through the medium of the 
journal. The following committees, which were rati- 
fied by the Executive Board, are now in the process 
of appointment, and their reports will appear in suc- 
ceeding issues of the journal: Technical Aspects of 
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Business Placement, Technical Aspects of Teacher 
Placement, Student Aid, National Youth Administra- 
tion and Other Governmental Agencies, Senior Re- 
cruiting, Ethical Standards in Placement Work, Law 
of Supply and Demand in College Placement Work, 
Existing Agencies and Possible Duplication of Effort, 
Student Personnel, Counseling, Inter-relations be- 
tween the work of College Placement and the State 
Employment Services, Occupational Adjustment, 
Summer Employment from Career Standpoint, Train- 
ing Courses for Recent Graduates, Work Training 
and Re-training, and a Committee to work with the 
American Youth Commission of the Council on Edu- 
cation at Washington. 

Dr. Stoddard stressed the value of the journal, 
ScHoot AND CoLLEGE PLACEMENT, as a national pub- 
lication in the field of personnel and placement, 
inasmuch as a great need exists in the country for a 
publication to promote these activities. May I also 
take this opportunity to tell our readers that our 
great desire is to have the journal prove just as 
helpful to them as possible. Therefore, we hope that 
they will feel free to write to us concerning any 
particular problem in which they are interested, so 
that we may secure and pass on to them expert 
advice. 

The advisability of securing as Institutional Mem- 
bers of the Association local personnel and place- 
ment groups was considered, and in accordance with 
this plan, Dr. Clewell was requested to attend the 
Conference of the Eastern Personnel Officers Asso- 
ciation at Princeton University on October 17 and 
18, as a representative of the Association, and to 
describe its purposes and objectives. 


Committee on Sustaining Membership 
A. M. Boyp, General Chairman 


ib addition to securing new members, the Com- 
mittee has been endeavoring to secure the renewal 
of sustaining memberships which expire this year. 
It has been found that some companies prefer merely 
to make a cash grant to the Association, as an 
expression of their support, rather than to take 
advantage of the advertising space which is provided. 
A comprehensive effort has been made to enlist the 
support of insurance and oil companies and public 
utilities, and plans are under way for a similar ef- 
fort among manufacturing concerns throughout the 
country. 


Committee on Regular Membership 


Paut H. Musser, General Chairman 


HE most notable recent effort by this Committee 
was the communication sent by President Gates 
of the University of Pennsylvania to five hundred 
colleges and universities throughout the country, 
requesting their cooperation as Institutional Mem- 
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bers of the Association. A splendid response h 
been received thus far, and we now have pe = 
sentative membership throughout the entire ¢ vt 

President John Stewart Bryan of the Col 
William and Mary, in his reply to Dr. Gat 
“This is a field which is of profound interest to us 
and it is most heartening to feel that the work in 
this special undertaking is receiving the thought and 
energy of yourself and associates.” 
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Committee on the Implications of the 
National Youth Administration and 
Other Governmental Agencies 
C. E. CLewett, Chairman 


THE recent plan of college Student Work Coun. 

cils, inaugurated by the National Youth Admin. 
istration at Washington, includes a National Student 
Work Council, five Regional Student Work Councils 
and a Student Work Council in each State, The 
State Council is to have advisory and policy forming 
functions, whereas the administrative function will 
continue to rest with the Student Work Director jp 
each State. However, each State Council is to work 
in the closest possible manner with its own State 
Student Work Director. 

The Chairman of the above Committee, who js also 
Chairman of the Pennsylvania Work Council, at- 
tended a recent meeting of the council of Region 
II (comprising the states of Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Michigan, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and Wisconsin) at which considerable empha- 
sis was placed upon the basic philosophy of the 
College Work Program. 

The following is quoted from the transactions of 
the meeting: “In order to assist the National Youth 
Administration in developing policies on its rela 
tionships with higher education, the National College 
Work Council (composed of interested college and 
university educators from all regions of the United 
States) was created. As a council, we have pm- 
ceeded from the fundamental assumption of the 
constitution of the United States that equality of 
opportunity is basic to our American way of life. 
We feel that in the present emergency a revived and 
vigorous emphasis must be placed upon gaining equal 
educational opportunity for all youth and . . . that 
national efforts to assist youth by extending to them 
an opportunity for further education should not be 
neglected. 

“The college work program of the National Youth 
Administration we consider to be a noteworthy ex 
ample of one such national effort designed to provide 
a more nearly equal opportunity for all young people 
to secure an education despite the economic condi- 
tion of their families.” 

Among the advantages to the extension of this 
plan were listed the following: improvement of the 
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morale of youth; the development, through employ- 
ment provided, of confidence, resourcefulness and 
responsibility; a better understanding, as a result of 
york experience, of the demands of the work world 
and a better knowledge on the part of the students 
of their own interests in and aptitudes for certain 
types of work; the training of future citizens through 
providing an opportunity for youth to contribute to 
the community through their own work; and the 
development of attitudes necessary to democracy, 
through direct participation in socially valuable work 
for the community. 

Mr. Aubrey Williams, Federal N.Y.A. Administra- 
tion, who attended one session stated that the pur- 
pose of N.Y.A. in the colleges is primarily to give 
work and secondarily to educate students through 
such work. He stressed the element of “productivity” 
in comparison with the idea of “apprenticeship.” 
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In terminating this brief report, it should be indi- 
cated that the major objective of this Committee is 
a continuous study of the various important impli- 
cations of the National Youth Administration in the 
life of the schools and colleges of the nation. 


The Insurance Section 


R. S. S. HUEBNER, President of the American 

College of Life Underwriters, has agreed to 
serve as Leader of the Insurance Section. His article 
entitled “The Need for Collegiate Instruction in 
Insurance,” which appeared in the October number 
of ScHoot anp CoLLece PLACEMENT has received a 
number of favorable reviews in insurance publica- 
tions throughout the country. The possibility of issu- 
ing reprints is being considered. 





NEWS 


Allegheny College 


The enrollment at Allegheny has reached 759 as 
compared with 726 at this time last year. This is 
the largest enrollment in the college’s history, and 
there seems to be no noticeable shortage of men 
students. A few changes may be noted in curricu- 
lum selection; for a number of years the trend has 
been toward training for business and industry, and 
the number this year is about the same. However, 
pre-engineering courses have increased, as has the 
enrollment in Spanish courses. 


American International College 


During 1941 the Placement Department sent out 
about 125 questionnaires to personnel directors of 
business and industrial concerns throughout the east- 
ern states. Based upon replies received the following 
points were noted: Most employers consider it advis- 
able for students to obtain part-time employment 
during the school year; most feel it is beneficial to 
permit the students who are registered in Liberal 
Arts to take elective courses in Business Administra- 
tion and vice versa; the majority consider cumula- 
tive records on scholastic standing and extra-curricu- 
lar activities of equal importance; most employers 
were interested in personality rating based upon 
combined reports of faculty members, covering initia- 
tive, originality, reliability, social adaptability and 
personal appearance. 


ITEMS 


Association of Urban Universities 


The emphasis at this annual meeting was shared 
by the defense emergency and the post-war needs. 
Medicine, nursing, engineering, social security and 
the social sciences were discussed. Dr. Blankenhorn, 
Professor of Medicine at the University of Cincin- 
nati stressed the need for training for home service in 
emergency, including first aid and hospital technique, 
prevention of war neuroses among noncombatants, 
the need for practical instruction in personal hygiene 
in war times and popular courses in nutrition; he 
also urged young doctors to get the best training 
possible. The importance of research in social sci- 
ences was stressed by Dean Leonard Mayo of the 
School of Applied Social Sciences of Western Re- 
serve, since the need is apparent for a more effective 
coordination of existing services and basic planning 
for welfare services. 

There was a rather general feeling also that the 
schools might have to turn from liberal arts to more 
practical courses and that only adult education can 
save civilization. Dr. Frederick J. Kelly, Chief of 
the Division of Higher Education in the U. S. Office 
of Education announced that the Commissioner of 
Education is preparing to ask schools, colleges and 
libraries to set up civilian morale services to cooper- 
ate with the civilian defense volunteer offices through- 
out the country and described a program of unity 
including the development of forums, essay and 
speech contests, library exhibits, classes to study 
local government problems, work for improved inter- 
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group relationship and work on committees concerned 
with promoting and safeguarding civil liberties. This 
proposal met with sharp criticism on some sides, and 
others expressed doubt that such a campaign could 
effectively build civilian morale. 


City College of New York 


The Student Council has designed a program of 
undergraduate activity to aid the national defense 
effort, which includes cooperation with the United 
Service Organizations, aid to draftees, formation of 
air-raid units, defense bond sales and aid to indus- 
tries engaged in defense production. 


Colgate University 


Abnormal psychology at Colgate University this 
year will become largely the study of problems re- 
lated to war, primarily to encourage greater tolerance 
toward peoples and nations suffering in the present 
conflict. Accordingly, several new courses have 
been added: one will study aerial neurosis, the 
effects of fatigue and malnutrition on the efficiency 
of troops and civilians, the organic mental disorders 
which may arise from bombings and the part fear 
and strain play in producing organic diseases; an- 
other will study shock and non-organic mental dis- 
orders resulting from war-induced strain and fear; 
and a third will present problems arising from 
the tremendous expansion of industry for defense 
purposes. 


College of Chestnut Hill 


The College has experienced a 10 per cent increase 
in enrollment as a whole, and there has been a 
noticeable increase in the enrollment in economics 
and Spanish courses, as well as renewed interest in 
Latin-American History courses. Chemistry is also 
very appealing, and many of the alumnae: have re- 
cently been placed in prominent drug and chemical 
firms. The national defense effort here is reflected in 
the popular First Aid or Red Cross course, and 
increased enrollment in Nutrition courses. 


Columbia University 


More than 600 students at Columbia University 
are taking or have completed defense training 
courses, and the training has been very beneficial. 
Eleven of those enrolled in the advance section of 
“The Chemistry of Power and Explosives” were 
employed by explosives manufacturers immediately 
upon completion of their training. This course is 
being repeated in the engineering, science and man- 
agement defense training program, and training is 
also being provided for engineering metallurgy, in 


ee 


radiography and its applications to testing and 
inspection and in aircraft structural layout, 


Cornell University 


Cornell students are definitely language conscioys 
this year, and there is now a definite trend toward 
the mastering of a language for its practical Value. 
This is particularly true in the case of Spanish, and 
the enrollment has jumped from 249 in 1940 to 435 
this year. The enrollment in French is about as 
usual, but contrary to expectations, the enrollment 
in German courses has not declined. A striking 
development is the large number of students seeking 
a reading knowledge of German in pursuance of 
technical knowledge, this being a direct reflection 
of the greatly increased number of students enrolled 
in chemical engineering this year, the largest jn 
Cornell’s history. 


Drexel Institute of Technology 


The School of Engineering this year has the largest 
enrollment of its history (945 students), which rep. 
resents an increase of 6% per cent over last year, 
By October 1, 1941, one hundred per cent of the 
1941 class had been placed, as compared to 97 per 
cent at the same date last year. One noticeable 
change is that only 2 per cent of the 1941 class has 
accepted either graduate scholarships or teaching 
assistantships as compared to 12 per cent last year. 
This is due, of course, to increased opportunities in 
industry for the engineering graduates, as well as to 
the Selective Service Act. 

Although the enrollment of men in the School of 
Business Administration shows no increase over last 
year, the placement report is very encouraging, for 
94.9 per cent of the June, 1941, class was placed, as 
of October 15, 1941, as compared to 87.9 per cent 
at the same date last year. 

There is an increase in the number of home econo- 
mists and women in other business positions, who 
are attending the special classes in foods, nutrition 
and general home economics. There is also a trend 
in this School of Home Economics for women of 
other professions to enroll for fulltime work in home 
economics. This school held special three-week semi- 
nars during the regular 1941 summer session, in 
response to the demand to prepare for effective 
service in the national emergency. These special 
seminar courses were organized in four areas—housing 
and home furnishing, textiles and clothing problems, 
problems of family living and nutrition and f 
utilization. Special refresher courses will be given 
throughout the coming academic year, to meet with 
the need of home economists, home makers and busi- 
ness and professional women in the national defense 
program. 
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Grove City College 


On October 15 only three graduates out of 183 in 
the class of 1941 remained unplaced, and they were 
teachers of English and Modern languages. Mr. R. G. 
Walters, the Personnel Director, reported that many 
more calls were received than there were candidates 
gvailable for accountants, metallurgists, chemists, 
and private secretaries. Among the teaching posi- 
tions there was a special demand for commercial 
and music teachers. 


Jeferson Standard Life Insurance Company 


The Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company, 
Greensboro, N. C., offers employment to both high 
school and college graduates; at the present time, 
60 per cent uf its men and 50 per cent of its women 
are college graduates. However, it has been found 
that high school graduates make excellent em- 
ployees; they are willing to apply their best efforts 
to the work assigned and they are usually more will- 
ing to serve a training period and less impatient 
for promotions than college graduates. 

Although a large percentage of people in the life 
insurance business are engaged in selling, it offers a 
considerable variety of fields of opportunity. There 
are openings for practically every profession—doc- 
tors, lawyers, engineers, investment counselors, actu- 
aries, to mention but a few. An attractive feature 
is that life insurance companies furnish steady em- 
ployment through good times and bad, for the insur- 
ance business gives full endorsement to the adage, 
“There is always a vacant place for the man who 
works well,” 


John B. Stetson University 


The total fall enrollment for 1941 decreased 185 
as compared with the fall of 1940. Although all 
classes show a decline, the decrease in enrollment 
was the greatest in the junior and senior classes, as 
many of the men entered military service under 
Selective Service or by voluntary enlistment. The 
most noticeable change in undergraduate curriculum 
selection has been the increase in the number of 
students electing Spanish and the decrease in those 
taking history: the enrollment in the sciences is 
about the same in proportion to total enrollment. 
The student advisor system has been revised to in- 
crease effectiveness, and during the past summer 
registration was conducted by mail. This plan proved 
successful in that it allowed for more leisurely and 
thoughtful selection of courses. 


Los Angeles City College 


Los Angeles City College’s geographical position 
in the midst of extreme and intensified national de- 


fense industries has resulted in a keen competition 
for students. However, the drop in enrollment was 
not quite so great as expected, and the extension of 
regular college work in the late afternoon and eve- 
ning enables the students to continue their chosen 
fields of education and also helps to maintain the 
morale of the institution. There has been a definite 
change in the selection of curricula, with an increase 
in enrollment in physics, chemistry, mathematics, 
engineering and a subsequent decrease in sociology 
and economics. 


Michigan State College 


The total undergraduate enrollment of 6,033 shows 
a decrease of 5.6 per cent, and the following chart 
presents a breakdown of enrollment showing per- 
centage changes from 1940-41 to 1941-42: 


New Returning 
Students Students Total 
Agriculture —13.9 —20.0 
Applied Science y —12.8 —7.7 
Engineering . A —4,7 +28 
Home Economics : —7.0 —5.5 
Liberal Arts oes —6.4 —4.0 —4,9 


Veterinary Medicine ... +10.6 —3.6 +0.2 


The large decrease in enrollment in the Agriculture 
Division might be attributed to the fact that the 
large majority of our Agriculture students are from 
farm homes, and the shortage of farm labor com- 
bined with the increased production of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has forced a number of students 
to remain at home to work on the farms. 


Office of Production Management 


The Association office received a communication 
from Norris B. Gaddess, Acting Executive Officer, 
Division of Civilian Supply, Office of Production 
Management, Washington, D. C., advising of a great 
need for executives of varying capacities. All college 
placement services and any interested individuals 
please note this request. If further information is 
desired, we suggest writing to Mr. Gaddess. 


Peirce School, Philadelphia 


Since the initiation of the national defense pro- 
gram, the demand upon the placement department 
has been so great that it was impossible to fill all 
requests made by prospective employers. The num- 
ber of graduates equipped to undertake secretarial 
and other work of that general classification as well 
as the various phases of accountancy is not adequate 
to satisfy the demand. 





SCHOOL and COLLEGE PLACEMENT 








Philadelphia Public Schools 


In order that high school graduates may be more 
adequately prepared to man National Defense jobs, 
defense training courses are being offered 12B pupils 
in the Philadelphia Public Schools. The classes are 
given five days a week after regular school hours 
and include the following courses: coppersmithing, 
detailing and tracing, electrical maintenance and 
repairs, electrical switchboard assembling, glass 
blowing for precision instruments, lens grinding, 
light manufacturing, machine tool operation, marine 
pipefitting, ordnance inspection, power sewing ma- 
chine operation (female) and sheet metal work. 
Between 200 and 300 pupils are taking advantage of 
this training. To facilitate their securing employ- 
ment, all these young people are registered with the 
Junior Employment Service. When trainees have 
received full-time employment in a defense industry, 
they will be excused from all school work for the 
remainder of the 12B term and will have the privi- 
lege of graduating with their classes at the close of 
the semester or of receiving such certificates as 
would normally have been awarded them. 

During the year ended June 30, 1941, the Junior 
Employment Service of the School District of Phila- 
delphia, which is responsible for counseling, place- 
ment, certification and follow-up of young people 
under 21 years of age in Philadelphia, and for their 
selection and referral to defense training classes, 
obtained employment for a total of 10,334 young 
people as compared to 3,882 for the previous year. 
Of the placements, 8 out of 10 were permanent. It 
is interesting to note that the Junior Employment 
Service was able to secure employment for 1 out of 
4 of the young people who sought its help. 


Pittsburgh Public Schools 


In 1940 Dr. George D. Strayer of Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and 106 educators under 
his supervision were authorized to study, intensively, 
the entire Pittsburgh Public School System. After 
four months of intensive research, observation and 
recording a six volume report was submitted. The 
following points were noted as elements of strength 
in the Secondary curriculum: efforts to develop a 
more practical physical science; sincere and intelli- 
gent efforts to acquaint youth with the manifold 
problems of successful cooperative living in a democ- 
racy; effective use of buildings and equipment to 
meet needs of children and adults of the community; 
effort to make available recreational facilities; em- 
phasis upon spoken English; expansion of coopera- 
tive business training plan; training in shop subjects 
at uniformly high level; splendid work accomplished 
in Junior Vocational Classes and Junior Engineering 
Courses; soundness of principle of emphasis on 
teacher as key person in the guidance program. 
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Prudential Insurance Company of America 


For the first time in this Company’s history t¢. 
cruiting was carried on at women’s colleges last 
Spring. There are definite opportunities jn the 
organization for young women with a college hack. 
ground, and since July 1 forty college women haye 
been placed in various departments. This plan yilj 
be extended during the coming Spring. 


Stevens Institute of Technology 


For more than a decade President Davis has been 
one of the leaders in the introduction of humanities 
in engineering colleges. Under his administration 
the Stevens curriculum has come to emphasize the 
non-technical, purely human side of an engineer's 
life, as well as the technical, by offering an appro. 
priate amount of the humanities and by stressing the 
economic and human sides of engineering. This fall 
a new course has been inaugurated (“Introduction 
to the Humanities”) which will endeavor to intro- 
duce students not to history, not to English, not to 
any specific subject as such, but rather to the hu- 
manities in general, to the recorded experiences of 
man’s past. The students will be invited to explore 
historical and cultural epochs and trends of the past 
with an eye to their implications today. 


University of Chattanooga 


There was no problem in placing the 1941 gradv- 
ates, and in fact we have been unable to fill all jobs 
because of lack of applicants. Industry has found 
it dificult to secure full time, competent help, and 
consequently, students now in college find it easy 
to secure part-time jobs. In the belief that as condi- 
tions return to normalcy, the trained mind will have 
a distinct advantage, the Placement Office has made 
every effort to emphasize to the young people the 
importance of securing their college training now 
rather than accepting temporary employment at jobs 
which offer little or no future. 


University of Redlands 


In the Teacher Placement Division all elementary 
and junior high school candidates, both experienced 
and inexperienced, were placed well before the open- 
ing of the public schools. Quite a few teachers in 
service were placed in advanced positions and ad- 
ministrative jobs. However, the movement in second- 
ary schools and junior colleges was slower, since the 
number of available employment opportunities in 
defense industries resulted in fewer classes. 





Every Employer Wants 
to Know: 


Co 














1. Can the applicant get along with other people? 
2. What was his scholastic standing in school? 
3. What has he done besides study? 


Employers require that the applicant have demon- 
strated ability to get along with other people, for they cannot 
afford disunity in their organization. 


Employers require that an applicant possess at least 
average intelligence, for otherwise he cannot assume added 
responsibility. 


Employers require that the applicant have a knowl- 
edge of money values gained outside the classroom, for 
otherwise he cannot make or save money for the firm. 


Young men and women who have had experience 
with Curtis sales plans have learned how to get along with 
others. They have done real work and earned real money 
the hard way. They have received the type of training de- 
manded by industry. 


For further information concerning the Curtis 
Vocational Plan write: 
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